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; Aid to Youth in the World Crisis 


e (Quemadmodum ) 
a 
e ENcycLicAL LETTER 


Or Our Hoty Fatuer, By Divine Provipence, Pope Pius XII 

To THE VENERABLE BRETHREN: THE PATRIARCHS, ARCHBISHOPS, 

BisHops AND OTHER ORDINARIES HAvING PEACE AND COMMUNION 
WitH THE AposTOoLic SEE. 


HILE the terrible war raged We used all Our powers of persua- 

sion and appeal to bring to a speedy end a conflict which had lasted 
all too long and to secure an agreement guaranteeing justice, equity and 
right. The same way now that fighting has ceased, but peace has not 
yet been restored, in virtue of Our apostolic office, We are leaving noth- 
ing undone to provide timely relief for so many ills and all possible 
comfort for the accumulated miseries that weigh on not a few nations. 
But of the almost countless ills born of the dire struggle none so hurts or 
so wounds Our paternal heart as that which involves a host of innocent 
children, millions of whom it is estimated are in many countries without 
_| § the necessities of life and are suffering from cold, hunger and disease. 
Often, too, in their utter dereliction they feel the want not only of food, 
clothes and shelter but also of the affection which their tender years 
so need. 
As you know, Venerable Brethren, We have done all that We could 
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to solve this problem. And We gladly take this occasion to express Our 
sincerest gratitude to those through whose liberality We have been able 
to alleviate somewhat the need of these infants and children. We know, 
too, that many have individually or as members of societies and organiza- 
tions undertaken to help or are already actively at work. To these, 
worthy of all praise as they are, We pay due tribute and pray God to 
bless their activities, their plans for the future, their achievements. 

But since help of this kind is entirely inadequate to the immense task, 
We have deemed it Our duty to turn to you and paternally urge you 
to take to heart the extremely grave plight of these needy children, leav- 
ing nothing undone that may contribute to ease their lot and bring relief. 

We ordain, therefore, that in each of your dioceses you assign a day 
on which public prayers will be offered to appease God’s anger and on 
which through your priests you will admonish the faithful of this urgent 
need and exhort them to support by their prayers, good works and offer- 
ings every movement that is directing its forces fully and effectively for 
the succor of needy and abandoned children. 


PROBLEM OF ALL 

This is a problem, of course, which touches all citizens, whatever be 
their views, if only their hearts respond to the appeals of nature and 
religion. But it belongs, in a special sense, to Christians who should see 
stamped on these poor destitute little brothers the image of the Divine 
Child and who are bound to heed those words: “Amen I say to you, as 
long as you did it for one of these, the least of my brethren, you did it 
for me” (Matt. 25, 40). 

Let all remember and reflect that these children will be pillars of the 
next generation and that it is essential that they grow up healthy in mind 
and body if we are to avoid a race infected with sickness and vice. 
Nobody should hesitate, then, to contribute time and money to a cause so 
opportune and essential. Those who are themselves less wealthy should 
give what they can with open hand and willing heart. Those who live 
in luxury should reflect and remember that the indigence, hunger and 
nakedness of these children will constitute a grave and severe indictment 
of them before God, the Father of mercies, if they harden their hearts 
and do not contribute generously. All, finally, should be convinced that 
their liberality will not be loss but gain, for we can safely say that one 
who gives from his means to the poor is lending to God Who, in His 
own time, will repay his generosity with abundant interest. 
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Prayers AND MarertaL Ap 

We firmly trust that, as in Apostolic times, when the Christian popu- 
lation of Jerusalem was subjected to poverty and persecution, the rest 
of the faithful throughout the world contributed their prayers and mate- 
rial aid (Cf. I Cor. 16, 1) so now, too, all will be inspired and animated 
by the same charity and will help as much as they can. This they should 
do, as We have said, especially by fervent prayer to our most merciful 
Redeemer. For, as you know, fervent prayer carries with it a mystic 
power that penetrates Heaven and calls down supernatural light and 
Divine impulses to illumine men’s minds and incline their wills to good, 
to persuade and move them to charity. 

Let us recall that in every age the Church has exercised the most 
diligent care of the young and has rightly deemed this as an official 
mission assigned in a very special way to her charity. And as she did 
this and continues to do it, she undoubtedly was following in the foot- 
steps and obeying the injunctions of her Divine Founder, Who, gently 
gathering the children around Him, said to the Apostles who rebuked 
their mothers: “Let the little children come to me, and do not hinder 
them, for of such is the kingdom of God” (Mark 10, 14). For Christ, 
as Our predecessor of immortal memory, Leo the Great, very well says, 
“Loves childhood which He had first assumed in mind and body. Christ 
loves childhood, the school of humility, the norm of innocence, the model 
of meekness. Christ loves childhood towards which He directs morality, 
to which He leads back the old age of men. Those whom He calls to 
His eternal kingdom above He inspires to follow His example” (Serm, 
XXXVII C. 3, ML 54, 258 C). 

In the light of such words and sentiments, Venerable Brethren, you 
see with what love, diligence and care the Church looks after infants and 
children following the lead of her Founder. While she exercises all 
possible care to see that they be provided with food, shelter and clothing 
for their bodies, she does not ignore or neglect their souls which—born, 
so to speak, from the breath of God—seem to portray the radiant beauty 
of Heaven. Her first care and endeavor is, then, to preserve their inno- 
cence from stain and provide for their eternal salvation. 

Accordingly, there are numberless institutions and organizations to 
educate the young, form them to solid virtue, and satisfy their needs in 
education as they grow in mind and body. In this important field, as 
you know, many Religious Orders and congregations of men and women 
are laboring with admirable zeal and effect, and their prudent, alert, 
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devoted activity is making a magnificent contribution to the progress of 
Church and State. This is being done not only in civilized countries, 
with large and excellent results, but also among uncultured peoples or 
those which the light of Christian truth has not yet reached, where mis- 
sionary endeavor and, especially, the Pontifical Society of the Holy 
Childhood, rescues so many children and infants from the slavery of the 
devil and of wicked men, procuring for them the freedom of the children 
of God, and trains them to be members of civilized society. 


STARVING AND HoMELEss 

But at this tragic moment of history, when—alas—material and 
spiritual ruins are piled high, these providential charitable enterprises, 
which, perhaps, seemed capable of dealing with normal needs of this kind, 
are certainly inadequate. For, Venerable Brethren, We almost seem to 
see with Our own eyes the vast hosts of children weakened or at death’s 
door through starvation. They hold out their little hands asking for 
bread “and there is.no one to break it unto them” (Lam. 4, 4). Without 
home, without clothing, they shiver in the winter cold and die. And 
there are no fathers or mothers to warm and clothe them. Ailing, or 
even in the last stages of consumption, they are without the necessary 
medicines and medical care. We see them, too, passing before Our sor- 
rowful gaze, wandering through the noisy city streets, reduced to unem- 
ployment and moral corruption, or drifting as vagrants uncertainly about 
the cities, the towns, the countryside, while no one—alas—provides safe 
refuge for them against want, vice and crime. 

How, then, can We desist, Venerable Brethren, when We love those 
children of Ours so intensely in the heart of Jesus Christ (Philip 1, 8), 
how can We desist from appealing again and again to you all individually 
and collectively and to all throughout the world who, like you, are 
inspired with a sense of mercy and piety, so that the full force of Chris- 
tian charity—and it is a mighty force—may be pooled by willing and 
generous souls in order to mitigate and relieve their piteous condition. 


Seek Errective RemMepy 
Let us use all the means that modern progress offers or recommends. 
Let new methods be devised which may, through the cooperation of all, 
provide an effective remedy for present ills and for those which are 
feared in the future. Thus, may it speedily come about that with God’s 
help and inspiration the snares of vice, which hold so many derelict chil- 
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dren as an easy prey, may give way to the attraction of a virtuous life; 
that their blank idleness and gloomy sloth may give way to honest and 
cheerful employment; that for their hunger, starvation and nakedness 
they may have adequate relief from the Divine charity of Jesus Christ, 
which should be most alive, eager and strong among His followers at a 
time like this. 

Such a change will contribute most effectively not only to the increase 
of the Catholic Religion and of Christian virtue but also to the good of 
the human family at large and of civil society. For, as all know, there 
would not be such a mass of delinquents in the common jails if greater 
and more suitable measures were taken to prevent especially juvenile 
delinquency. And if everywhere there grew up a healthy, honest and 
industrious youth, it would be easier to find citizens remarkable for their 
probity, fortitude and other mental and physical qualities. 

This was Our purpose, Venerable Brethren, in writing to you this 
Encyclical about so grave a question, committing to you the task of com- 
municating Our paternal exhortation in the way you consider most suit- 
able to your flocks. And We firmly trust that this, Our exhortation and 
appeal, will meet with a ready answer from all and with generous contri- 
butions and collaboration. 

Inspired by this hope, as a pledge of heavenly graces and a sign of 
Our special benevolence with all affection in the Lord, We impart the 
Apostolic Benediction to you all, Venerable Brethren, to the flocks com- 
mitted to your care, and especially to those who have already, in any way, 
served this cause and to those who will serve it in the future. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, on the 6th day of January, Feast of the 
Epiphany of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the year 1946, the seventh of 
Our Pontificate. 


od 


Disarmament and Peace 


Conclusions of peace which failed to attribute fundamental importance 
to disarmament, mutually accepted, organic and progressive both in letter 
and spirit, and failed to carry out this disarmament loyally, would sooner 


or later reveal their inconsistency and lack of vitality—Pope Pius XII, 
Christmas, 1939. 












Reprinted from 


HE season of Lent has begun 

again with the ancient tradition- 
al rites which the Catholic Church 
prescribes. Priests placed a cross of 
ashes on the foreheads of the people, 
as a symbol of penance, and a remind- 
er of the end towards which the life 
of every human being moves. “Re- 
member, man, that thou art dust, and 
unto dust thou shalt return.’ Such 
is the fruit of sin in our fallen nature 
—though, thanks to the Cross of 
Christ, the sentence of death is not 
a final one for those who turn to 
Him in faith and love. “J am the 
Resurrection and the Life; if a man 
believes in Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live... .” 

If, however, we’ would Jive in 
Christ, St. Paul explains, we must 
be partakers also of His death—our 
incorporation as members in His 
Mystical Body involves a sharing in 
the Crucifixion, voluntarily accepted. 
The price of discipleship is stated 
very simply by Our Blessed Lord 
Himself: “Jf any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself and 
take up his Cross and follow Me.” 
This is not exactly a popular doctrine 
at the present time. We are fre- 
quently given the impression that the 
chief aim of Christian action should 
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be to make social life as pleasant as 
possible for everyone—that the real 
“Kingdom of God” is an earthly 
Utopia of well-being and abundance, 
and the quest for personal sanctifica- 
tion and Eternal Life is a matter 
of quite secondary importance. With 
such views commonly current, it is 
not surprising that Christianity 1s 
often pronounced to have “failed,” 
since, in two thousand years, it has 
not produced anything resembling the 
New Jerusalem of H. G. Wells. 
But success of this kind was never 
promised by Our Lord, or sought by 
those who preached the Gospel. The 
Marxists have been far more clear- 
headed than most of their modernist 
Christian sympathizers in realizing 
this fact. They have set up their 
Utopian creed in avowed and violent 
opposition to the Faith, and have 
quite logically proclaimed religious 
beliefs and objectives to be delusions 
whose destruction is essential, so that 
they may no longer divert human 
energy into fruitless activities. 
Christ promised that His Church 
would grow “like a mustard tree’— 
and it has so grown; that His mes- 
sage would be a sign of contradiction 
—as it has ever been. Finally, he 
gave warning that those who follow- 


C.1., Australia, Feb. 24, 1944. 
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ed Him truly would be persecuted: 
and suffer many griefs, and that their 
life would be a constant warfare. In 
exchange for these burdens, He of- 
fered them everlasting Life, and, even 
in this storm-tossed present world, 
a peace and joy of which no man 
could deprive them. Those who are 
best qualified to speak, since they 
have dedicated their lives most com- 
pletely to Him, are unanimous in 
their acknowledgment that the earth- 
ly gift has ben granted, and in their 
confidence that the heavenly one will 
not be denied. 


Spirit oF Love 
No doubt, if any community were 
to be imbued, in a thorough sense, 
with the Christian spirit of love, its 
“standard of living” would be im- 
proved in every way, including that 
of material well-being. Such a com- 
munity would fight successfully 
against the inhuman conditions of 
life which bring moral degradation 
in their train, and would put an end 
to slavery and oppression for the 
sake of the soul of the master as 
well as that of the worker. We may 
be certain, however, that it would 
not be secured by the worship of 
material comfort for its own sake 
which obsesses our secular reformers. 
If, like Christ Himself, it worked 
at the healing of the sick in body 
and soul, it would also accept, as 
He did, the fact of suffering, and its 
necessity for the perfecting of the 
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human soul; so that, as the external 
pressure of misery was lifted, the 
voluntary practice of asceticism and 
self-denial would grow ever more 
intense. If it failed in this, it would 
soon cease to be Christian at all, and 
its whole way of life would be 
corrupted. 

Actually, the chief “failure” of 
Christians—not of Christianity—lies 
in the refusal, from age to age, of 
all but a few to accept the invita- 
tion of Our Lord to embrace the 
Cross. The social pattern of secu- 
larism, to-day, makes it difficult for 
Catholics to carry out the rigorous 
fasts and penances of Lent which 
were normal in earlier ages, so that 
the law has been relaxed for the 
sake of our weakness. But do we ever 
ask why this new situation has arisen? 
Clearly because the Faith “lost its 
grip” on the world through a defect 
of zeal. It was undermined from 
within before being dethroned, and 
forced to exist in the conditions im- 
posed upon it by a secularist system; 
and this was possible because the true 
spirit of the Cross had weakened: 
with prosperity and wealth had come 
“conformity to the world.” 

If we are to reverse this situation 
in the world of our children, or even 
keep the flame of Faith alive in the 
terrible anti-Christian wind which is 
rising in our time, we must be vividly 
in earnest about this business of 
“dying in Christ” and detaching our- 
selves from the obsession with world- 
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ly interests, comforts and pleasures. 
The fact that the fasting laws of 
the Church have been of necessity 
relaxed both in their rigor and their 
application should not lead us to 
imagine that the obligation to “do 
penance, or perish” has ceased to ap- 
ply to our personal lives. We have 
to live as Christians in a world where 
firm belief, and a grip of supernatural 
reality, are incomparably more diff- 
cult than they have ever been—which 
means that we must become “athletes 
of Christ” of the calibre of the men 
and women of the early Church; 
ready, if necessary, to meet every 
kind of test, even that of martyrdom; 
determined, in face of the appalling 
odds against us, to carry on victorious- 
ly the apostolate to which we are 
called. 


The practice of mortification is 
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essential, then—first, to secure the 
grace of mastery over our own souls, 
so that we may offer them whole 
and entire to Our Lord; secondly, 
so that our penance may do some- 
thing to atone for the awful guilt and 
blasphemy of the Christian world 
which has rejected Him, as Judah 
did of old; and, thirdly, so that the 
Cross may be set up in the sight of 
the new pagans, as it was in that 
of the ancient Roman world. Let us 
be generous in our sacrifices this 
Lent—not hesitating to choose those 
which are “costing” to our weakness; 
generous, too, in our positive de- 
votions—prayers, Masses and alms- 
deeds. So shall we fortify our own 
souls as a strong dwelling-place of 
the Spirit, and do our part in the 
battle against the tyranny of things 
which lays waste the lives of men. 


Pray Always 


Yes, there may be little time to go into a church and pray 
formally, but prayer is not dependent on time and place. You 
can pray anywhere, anytime. Your whole day can be one long 
prayer—and the night too; waiting for a streetcar, doing the 
housework, typing a letter, taking dictation, studying, golfing, 
bowling, even sleeping; everything can be a beautiful prayer, 


if each action is offered up to God and done in His Name. 


It 


can be a missionary prayer, if it is offered to God on behalf of 
pagan souls.—Rev. Thomas L. Murphy, in The Far East, 


Nov., 1945. 
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Labor and the Common Good 


Most Rev. JAMes A. GrirrFin, D.D. 


STAND here before you, dele- 

gates of the Illinois Federation of 
Labor, in a double capacity. My 
sentiments, therefore, shall bear the 
character, not only of my deep per- 
sonal concern in the Christian cause 
of social justice, but, because of the 
ofice I hold, they shall likewise 
delineate the attitude of my Church 
toward the critical issues that face 
you today. Speaking to you, there- 
fore, as private citizen and as pre- 
late, I pray God that I fail in neither 
respect. 

The keynote of this convention, 
emphasizing as it does the harmony 
that should prevail between manage- 
ment and labor, calls to mind—on 
this brisk autumn morning—a meta- 
phor, sketched in the parlance of 
football. Let us, for a moment, en- 
vision a football team with a strong 
backfield and an equally powerful 
line. Imagine the invincible exhibition 
this aggregation could put forth, if 
both backfield and line did their share 
of blocking, did their share of 
smothering the opposition in its 
tracks, and, when the. victory was 
attained, shared proportionately in 
the compensation thereof! 

Imagine, on the contrary, the ig- 
nominious set-backs of such a team 
if the backfield were given first-rate 





Address delivered by the Bishop of 
Springfield at the opening of the 
State Convention of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor, Springfield, 
Illinois, October 29, 1945. 
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equipment, while the line was handed 
out an odd assortment of 1920 
shoulder pads and old tennis shoes, 
if the backfield refused to support 
the line, if the line was constantly 
bickering with the backfield, refusing 
to block for it and deliberately missing 
easy tackles. 

You have to have teamwork to 
win a football game—and you ‘must 
have teamwork to settle the problems 
of our modern social order! Unless 
management and labor get down to 
some real, self-sacrificing, mutual 
teamwork, the opposition—unem- 
ployment, depression, bread-lines and 
economic collapse—will most assured- 
ly win the day. This must not happen 
again! 


INDUSTRY AT THE CROSSROADS 

American industry has come to the 
crossroads, and only the intellectually 
myopic refuse to admit it. The mas- 
sing forces of organized labor, unit- 
ing as never before, are voicing by 
concerted action the plea of the work- 
ing man for social justice. Ladies and 
gentlemen, the voice of American 
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labor will be heard! Those glib 


propagandists of a decadent social era, 
with tired accents, still harp with 
deceptive rhetoric on the old theme 
that “free competition is an Ameri- 
can heritage.” They forget, however 
—or perhaps they never knew—that 
there is as much difference between 
“free” competition and “unlicensed” 
competition, as there is between “‘free- 
dom of expression” and “‘libel.’”” When 
an employer uses his right of “free 
competition” to the unjust oppression 
of his employee, he stands just as 
guilty before the bar of Divine Jus- 
tice as does a man who bears false 
witness against his neighbor. 


That labor will achieve its right- 
ful place in the economic pattern of 
peace-time America is a foregone con- 
clusion. It is, to borrow a phrase 
from Edna St. Vincent Millay, as 
inevitable as a bomb that has already 
been dropped from an airplane. The 
aims of organized labor, however, 
can only be achieved in one of two 
ways: first, by a meeting of indus- 
trial minds, of employer and em- 
ployed, and the consequent working- 
out of a mutual program equitable to 
both; or, second, by Government con- 
trol! The former is consonant with 
Democracy, the latter fastens the in- 
exorable padlock of Socialism. Which 
shall it be? Shall it be a nation-wide 
agreement of occupational groups of 
all types of industry, fixing their own 
wage scales, working hours, and 
closed-shop contracts—or shall it be 
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more uncomfortable rides in the arms 
of ejecting soldiers by dispossessed 
and disgruntled executives? The an- 
swer lies with capital and labor. The 
time has come to make your decision! 


Organized labor has gathered too 
much momentum to be stopped by 
ineffective headlines in prejudiced 
newspapers, or by truculent attempts 
to resurrect unfair employment prac- 
tices, such as the “yellow dog” con- 
tract. The sooner the leaders of 
American industrial management de- 
cide—on all fronts—to sit down and 
talk things over with conscientious 
representatives of organized labor, the 
sooner will Henry Wallace’s symbolic 
goal of sixty million jobs become a 
reality! 


SeLr-IMposep Economic SiaveRY 


In conference with several arbitra- 
tion board officials, I have also learned 
that there is another side of the 
picture. Therefore, let me issue this 
warning to you, members of the 
Illinois Federation of Labor. Organ- 
ized labor has been given a definite 
black-eye—and I’m not so sure that 
some of it wasn’t deserved—by the 
presence in labor’s ranks of profiteer- 
ing labor organizers, of graft-tainted 
walking delegates, of out-and-out 
racketeers. That’s why, a moment 
ago, I said that social justice will 
be obtained by open and above-board 
discussions between management and 
conscientious representatives of labor. 
A word to the wise is sufficient! 
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Some future—let us say—inter- 
planetary historian might well look 
with incredible wonder on _ the 
blundering efforts of human-kind to 
work out its material destiny on an 
earth over which it enjoyed un- 
challenged mastery. Man, made the 
very lord of creation, he who in turn 
harnessed the power of streams, re- 
trieved with his engineering skill the 
buried mineral wealth of his planet, 
he who but recently imprisoned with- 
in a relatively small implement of 
warfare, the cosmic fury of the sun 
itself—man, we might say, will re- 
main an enigma to all the universe 
because of his stupid submission to 
and degrading enslavement by social 
and economic forces of his own fabri- 
cation. 

Man, in his laudable efforts to 
assert his own prowess, allowed his 
personal greed and selfish ambition, 
due in part to the perversity of his 
fallen nature, to exploit his less 
fortunately endowed fellow man. 
This gave rise to a social structure 
founded on uncontrolled individual- 
ism, which has for centuries com- 
pletely disregarded the natural and 
positive laws of justice, robbed the 
workingman of fair compensation, 
decent hours and working conditions, 
and ruthlessly despoiled him of his 
full human dignity as well. 

Two men in the nineteenth cen- 
tury looked with compassion on this 
unworthy spectacle of millions upon 
millions of men no more the masters 
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of their own material welfare than 
were the galley-slaves of ancient 
tyrants. One of these men was Karl 
Marx, whose treatise Das Kapital 
nurtured a social system that has 
boomeranged into one of the most 
oppressive forms of human slavery 
ever witnessed in the Christian era. 
The other was Pope Leo XIII, hailed 
by the secular press of his generation 
as “the Pope of the workingman,” 
whose encyclical Rerum Novarum 
outlined the fundamental principles 
and the means of attaining wholesome 
and lasting Christian social justice. 


CoMMUNISM—SUICIDE FOR 
OrcANiIzeD Lasor 


Rugged individualism and its siam- 
ese twin, unlicensed competition, 
must be outlawed once and for all. 
But, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Illinois Federation of Labor, there 
are only two antidotes at hand for 
these immoral cancers of our social 
tissue. The first antidote, Com- 
munism, has been revealed, in the 
light of history and present-day anal- 
ysis, to be nothing more than a deft 
political transfer of uncontrolled in- 
dividualism from the managing class 
-——capital—to the government class— 
a brutal and totalitarian Red dictator- 
ship. It is, in simple and stark-naked 
effect, the naive exhibition of a Com- 
munistic dictator saying to the Rus- 
sian workingman: “Here, don’t let 
the bourgeoisie enslave you; let me 
do it instead!” There is neither the 
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time, nor do I consider it necessary, 
to belabor, point by point, the evi- 
dence brought forward by first-hand 
observers of the Russian scheme at 
work. If organized labor is looking 
for a particularly nasty way to com- 
mit suicide, I recommend Com- 
munism ! 

The second, and only effective, 
antidote for uncontrolled individual- 
ism is the Christian program of social 
justice, outlined by Pope Leo XIII, 
developed by Pope Pius XI in his 
great encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 
written forty years later, and cham- 
pioned here in our own country by 
such eminent churchmen as Bishop 
Francis J. Haas and the late Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan. At a time when 
all our economic forces are striving 
so desperately to make the transition 
from war-time to peace-time produc- 
tion, when, once again, suspicion and 
distrust are beginning ‘to widen the 
fissure between capital and labor, I 
appeal to you representatives of or- 
ganized labor to give this program 
an unbiased hearing. It is singularly 
remarkable, I might add, that there 
has never been a non-Catholic au- 
thority of any prominence in the field 
of labor—except, of course, the 
frantic disciples of Moscow—who 
has had anything but praise to ex- 
tend to this program. That, in itself, 
is singularly indicative! 

Naturally, I could never outline 
the whole plan of Christian social 
justice to you in a brief address. In 
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the few minutes remaining, however, 
I do wish to amplify one salient 
aspect of this program. Bishop Haas, 
with whose work you are all familiar, 
maintains that a well-balanced social 
structure will never be achieved until 
capital and labor realize that they 
are both bound, not only to respect 
the individual rights of one another, 
but a third right as well. As Bishop 
Haas points out: 

Up to the present time the practice has 
been to think of only two parties as hav- 
ing an interest in any given employment 
contract—the worker and the employer. 
Pope Pius XI insists that three parties 
have a direct and immediate interest— 
the worker, the employer, and the gen- 
eral public. The addition of the third 
party is of paramount importance. It 
mark's the difference between the accept- 
ance and the rejection of the social char- 
acter of the work. (1) 

The general public! How often 
does consideration for the economic 
welfare of the whole people enter 
into the ordinary wage-contract? 
“True and genuine social order de- 
mands various members of society, 
joined together by a firm bond,” 
wrote Pope Pius XI, “and such a 
bond is provided . . . by the com- 
mon good which all groups should 
unite to promote.” (2). 


THe Common Goop 
What do we mean by the “public 
economic good’? Only too often, 
leaders of industry and representa- 
tives of organized labor betray an 


1 Haas: The Wages and Hours of American Labor. 
2 Quadragesimo Anno: 1981. 
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unpardonable nearsightedness regard- 
ing the common good. Business is 
understandably intent on safeguard- 
ing profits, labor on securing the 
highest possible wages. No one de- 
nies that “the wage paid to the 
workingman must be sufficient for 
the support of himself and of his 
family” (3). Neither, however, let 
us forget that “it is unjust to de- 
mand wages so high that an em- 
ployer cannot pay them without ruin, 
and without consequent distress 
amongst the working people them- 
selves’ (4). But, apart from these 
two considerations, if a sound social 
and economic system is to be ex- 
pected, “the size of the wage is to 
be adjusted to the common economic 
good” (5) as the Holy Father points 
out. 

In other words, wages should be 
kept high enough to insure the labor- 
ing man a “certain modest fortune” 
after he has paid the necessary ex- 
penses of his daily life. At the same 
time, however, it is advised that an 
employment wage which is just and 
fair to both capital and labor be 
likewise determined upon, since un- 
employment is caused just as much 
by excessively high wages as by ex- 
cessively low wages. When one union 
demands a wage so high that the 
employer is forced to curtail pro- 





duction personnel to meet this de- 
mand, doesn’t this mean the elimina- 


8 Ibid. 
‘Ibid. 
5 Ibid. 
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tion of just so many jobs that might 
otherwise have been filled by other 
workingmen? And when an employer 
refuses to augment low wages from 
his profits, is it not an economic 
surety that he is thereby throttling 
the buying power of the community, 
which, by the inflexible law of sup- 
ply and demand, will force the em- 
ployer either to lower his prices— 
and hence his own profits—or to lay 
off more wage-earners—and thereby 
cut down the buying power of his 
potential consumers? 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RESPECTING THE 
Common Goop 

Bishop Haas wisely cautions, with 
an eye on past events, that the com- 
mon good must be respected if man 
is to extricate himself from the 
exigencies of “business cycles” or 
the alternating rise and fall of out- 
put and work. Equitable and just 
living wages, wages which today 
might demand a sacrifice on the part 
of employer and employe alike, pro- 
vide the buying power of tomorrow. 
The question, however,’ naturally 
presents itself: how are we to de- 
termine what sort of a wage is to be 
paid which will assure the common 
good of all? Various factors enter 
the equation, not the least of which 
is the reduction of working hours 
without a reduction in wages. Then, 
too, management—with an eye to the 
public commonweal—must ascertain 
the extent to which it can raise—or 
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the degree to which it might lower 
—a wage and still maintain a decent 
and stable profit. In short, manage- 
ment and labor must work this out 
together. Mutual distrust must go. 
Whereas capital must weed out un- 
fair employment practices, labor must 
unhesitatingly jettison the union 
racketeer, who has done so much to 
influence public opinion against or- 
ganized labor. 


Prorit, WAGES AND DEPRESSION 


When this mutual distrust has 
been dispersed, then and then only 
can capital and labor join forces to 
better their own relations, and to 
promote the common good of all 
people, be they actually participating 
in person in the labor contract or 
not. For what good will come of 
temporary excessive profit if another 
depression is in the making? Or what 
good will come of temporary exces- 
sive wages if production is thereby 
stalled, causing wide-spread unem- 
ployment? Sacrifices on the part of 
both capital and labor must be made 
if we intend to work our tortuous 
way free of the economic chains with 
which we have fettered ourselves for 
generations. Conscious of the tre- 
mendous amount of good will, saeri- 
fice and economic analysis that must 
precede the determination of this 
just, living wage—equitable both to 
capital and labor—in various occupa- 
tional groups, I can only reiterate 
that, idealistic as it may sound, it is 
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the only way, apparently, to rescu: 
the social community from this con- 
tinual and harrowing experience of 
living a constant prey to fluctuating 
cycles, from boom to depression to 
boom and back again. 


Now is the time to investigate and 
deliberate whether this wage demand 
or this strike or this jurisdictional 
dispute will aid or injure the com- 
mon good of your community. That's 
what your chairman, Mr. Rodier, ad- 
vocated when he said only a few 
months ago: 

Labor after the war must prove to the 
American people that it is willing to in- 
vest its efforts and power only in a plan 
that will obtain the best returns to th 
advantage of all the people. . . . Labor 
must admit that it has duties to society 
as well as rights. . . . Labor must be 
organized. Labor must have power and 
use it wisely. The wisest use of powe 
is for the common good. Organized Labo 
cannot afford to be in disrepute by th 
abuse of its power.® 

And so, ladies and gentlemen of 
organized labor, I exhort you at the 
outset of your state convention, t0 
ponder well upon your responsibility 
to the communities in which yo 
live and work. Let a maximum 4 
fair-play and brotherly love—and : 
minimum of selfishness—be yout 
goal. The reconstruction of oul 
peace-time social order is in yout 
hands. And capable hands they are 
too—hands that have been roughen 
with good hard work—and yet whict 
are always open to help the fellov 

“Illinois Building Trades’ Reference Guide: 1 
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that’s down, millions of hands—the 
hands of the American workingman 
—forging plough-shares out of 
swords. In the capable hands of the 
patriotic American workingman rests 
the future of our country! And as 
a thousand lathes begin to turn in 
our many factories, and as the great 
muscles of steel interlock themselves 
to form the sinews of new buildings, 
as the noise of busy hammers and the 
bite of busy wrenches sound out over 
America at peace, remember, Ameri- 
can workingman, remember that in 
your devotion to the common good 
of all men, you personify, in a very 
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meaningful way, another Working- 

man who labored with saw and plane 

two thousand years ago in Palestine. 

Live up to this Model, and all Amer- 

ica in grateful tribute will para- 

phrase the sentiments of Joyce Kil- 

mer when he said: 

O Carpenter of Nazareth, 

Whose mother was a village maid, 

Shall we, Thy children, blow our 
breath 

In scorn on any humble trade? 

Have pity on our foolishness, 

And give us eyes that we may see 

Beneath the workman’s humble dress, 

The splendor of humanity! 


Migrant Workers 


Inadequate labor standards are the chief obstacle to secur- 
ing a labor supply in commercial agriculture. Migrant workers 
are the most depressed labor group in the United States. The 
limited number of migrant labor camps originally set up by 
the Farm Security Administration and now operated by the 
Labor Division of the Department of Agriculture have ren- 
dered real service in providing better housing conditions, better 
educational and health facilities and better recruitment prac- 
tices. These camps have served as a demonstration in better 
housing and have stimulated growers to improve their labor 
camps for migrant workers.—From a statement “issued by 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish religious organizations, Decem- 


ber 13, 1945. 








The Task of University Catholics 


Reprinted from Tue Tasiet* 


HE Pax Romana _ Congress 

which has just been held in Lon- 
don has shown the vitality of an 
organization which, linking together 
Catholic societies in the universities, 
has an immense part to play in the 
immediate future. The events which 
make the front-page news for one 
generation are the direct result, the 
realization in action, of thoughts and 
sentiments which have been harbored 
and accepted a generation before. 

We are now living through the 
nemesis of what a lifetime ago looked 
comfortable and progressive and as- 
sured: the acceptance of materialism. 
It is the function of those who live in 
the world of the universities to busy 
themselves with the reinstatement of 
better and truer ideas as the guiding 
ideas of human life. 

When Professor Laski advises 
Signor Nenni to introduce a com- 
pletely secularized system of education 
in Italy, it is advice only to be ex- 
pected from a former President of 
the Rationalist Press Association; 
anachronistic advice, perhaps excus- 
able 200 years ago, in the first roman- 
tic flush of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s 
cry, “What may not man hope to do, 
armed with geometry and the natural 
sciences!” There have been two cen- 
turies of the natural sciences since 


then, and it is the moral sciences, and 
in particular theology, which need to 
be brought back and given their due 
place. 

The ordinary Catholic, without the 
higher education, has, indeed, an ob- 
vious and widely-neglected duty to be 
more zealous to secure for the Church 
her essential freedom to teach, since 
what she has to teach is not only of 
transcendent importance in itself, but 
is of immense value as a preservative 
against excess; and men cannot afford 
any longer to indulge in the excess. 
The greater their powers of destruc- 
tion in war, the more important it be- 
comes that they shall accept interiorly 
a code and a discipline. The wise 
statesman, even though a skeptic him- 
self, must wish today to see this great 
universal religion stronger and not 
weaker, and a real bond, in particular, 
between the people of the most highly 
industrialized countries. These Pax 
Romana Congresses, whenever they 
assemble, immediately demonstrate the 
reality of the bond, even in a moment 
of exacerbated national feeling. Here 
are men and women with a great deal 
in common. 

Those who seek to diminish and de- 
press this real, supranational body, the 
Catholic Church, may do so, as the 
Nazis did, or like Victorian English- 


*128 Sloane Street, London, S.W. 1, England, Sept. 8, 1945 
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men or the Frenchmen of the Third 
Republic, in the interests of their own 
nationalism; or they may do it with 
the hope of spreading, as modern So- 
cialists, an international Socialist feel- 
ing. If that is their calculation, they 
must recognize that they are living on 
hope, with experience against them; 
for hitherto it is the national feeling 
which has always proved immediately 
and vastly stronger than international 
Socialism. Whatever the arrogant cal- 
culation, the fact remains that, in a 
world which needs bonds of unity 
more than it needs anything else, men 
still come forward proclaiming them- 
selves specially wedded and dedicated 
to peace between the peoples, and then 
seek to undermine everywhere the in- 
fluence and prestige of the one great 
institution which has lived through 
the period of intense nationalism, and, 
often submerged, has always survived. 


ATTITUDE TO THE CHURCH 


The ordinary Catholic should con- 
sider it a part of his good citizenship, 
as well as part of his loyalty to his 
religion, to make his support of any 
political party conditional upon its 
attitude to the Church. The Church 
is the institutional embodiment of a 
universal religion which, as it is open 
to all men, so it proclaims and forti- 
fies their brotherhood. Yet we have 
only to look in our own country to see 
how indifferently this duty is per- 
formed. We agree with the corre- 
spondents who write to us about the at- 
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titude of the large Catholic population 
in the north of England. When Mr. 
Ivor Thomas, now a junior Minister, 
visited the Vatican a few weeks ago, 
he assured the Holy See that four out 
of five British Catholics support the 
Labor Party. His estimate, which is 
probably pretty accurate, was noted 
at the Vatican, where it was taken for 
granted that the Catholics and their 
leaders, in the north of England or 
the south of Scotland, would not give 
Catholic support to a party whose in- 
fluence would anywhere be hostile to 
the rights and liberties of the Church. 

We do not think that Mr. Attlee’s 
Government is, in fact, likely to prove 
hostile, because there was never a 
time since the Reformation when 
British and Catholic interests more 
closely coincided. The world-wide 
religious institution and the world- 
wide commercial Empire have the 
same interest in peace, in constitution- 
alism, in religious, political and eco- 
nomic freedom. But, as compared 
with Government policy, how differ- 
ent is the picture when we look at the 
ideology now so dominant in the 
Labor movement; at the intellectuals 
and the Left Wing Press; at the way 
the northern Catholic electorate gives 
its support meekly, does not ask or 
expect to have its susceptibilities taken 
into account, and so is assumed to care 
much more about the success of So- 
cialists abroad, however anti-Catholic, 
than about what will happen to the 
Church. The only concession is that 
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the Church is so far as possible left 
out of the picture, not mentioned 
when the politics of Italy, France, 
Spain or Portugal are discussed and 
presented in purely economic terms. 
Catholics are not asked by the Church 
to limit their freedom of choice be- 
tween parties other than the Commu- 
nist; they can be as eager for or 
against nationalization as they please; 
but they are expected, inside each 
party, to show a certain zeal for the 
vital interests of their co-religionists 
in other countries. 

For the forthcoming Italian elec- 
tions, the Consistorial Congregation 
has given a directive to the Italian 
Catholics with this consideration 
prominent in their minds, that the 
candidates or parties they support 
must promise to respect the rights of 
the Church. Those rights, like the 
right to provide Catholic education 
for the children of Catholics, and to 
live the full religious life of the 
Church, not only with freedom of 
worship but with freedom for the 
religious Orders, are rights which 
every civilized country granting lib- 
erty has no difficulty in maintaining. 
Where they are assailed, as they con- 
stantly are, it is because anti-Christian 
politicians themselves want to educate 
the young; Stalin in one way, as Hit- 
ler in another, or Professor Laski in 
a third. 

If this is the duty of the ordinary 
Catholic elector everywhere, not to 
let himself be brow-beaten by shouts 
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of “Fascist” or “reactionary” when 
he speaks about these rights, the duty 
of the educated University Catholic 
goes much further. If it is not right 
for States to dictate the formation of 
the young, still less should the State 
control the universities, as it has been 
their increasing tendency everywhere 
to do. Those who meet at Pax Ro- 
mana Congresses, first in this country 
and then in that, are witnessing to two 
things: to the universality of the 
Church, but also to the re-assertion 
of the international status of the uni- 
versities, for higher education should 
know no frontiers. The universities 
themselves arose in Europe at a time 
when men, sharing everywhere the 
same religion, would have been as sur- 
prised at the idea of Governments con- 
trolling universities as modern men 
would be if Urban District Councils 
sought to lay down what they should 
learn. 

It is in the world of universities freed 
from local political control that we 
may hope to see the movement start 
which will recall men back to the true 
lines of their development. The pri- 
macy of religion has to be re-discov- 
ered by the modern world, and men 
must realize that they are not here 
dealing with a subjective matter of 
taste, something which is all right if 
it interests them, one subject among 
many, one hobby among many. Dr. 
Mandell Creighton put the point very 
well, a lifetime ago, at a time when 
this subjective mentality was being so 
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sedulously spread, at Oxford and 
Cambridge and in the public schools, 
by men in holy orders of his own com- 
munion, whose dominant idea was to 
show themselves broadminded and 
up-to-date. The common idea, he said, 
seems to be that you shall read as you 
please, think and do what you like, 
and then, with a mind and character 
so conditioned, turn your attention to 
the Christian religion, and say “It 
does not appeal to me; how could it?” 


Loss oF PROPORTION 


What he wrote of the individual is 
really true of modern society, which 
is in a state of auto-intoxication with 
its own sustained distractions. When 
far more men devote themselves to 
acquiring riches than to following out 
the Christian revelation, the physical 
result of this arbitrary act of choice 
is the vast modern commercial cities; 
which then overpower the imagination 
of the next generation, until they are 
hypnotized into thinking that eco- 
nomic activity is the real thing 
against which the claims made for 
religion must be tested and judged. 

Other men concentrate, generation 
by generation, on building up the 
power of a State, perfecting its armies 
and public services, its dignity and 
all the devices by which its authority 
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can be impressed on the imagination 
of those who are to obey it. They suc- 
ceed, until the society they have thus 
elaborated and decorated seems the 
real and proper object of devotion, 
physically present and all-pervasive ; 
and again the truth is obscured, that 
all this great result, which is summed 
up in the name of this or that country, 
is the result of human acts of the will, 
of free choice in the past; something 
contingent, the result of pushing and 
concentrating on certain directions 
and letting other things atrophy or 
subsist as best they can on a far leaner 
diet of human devotion and energy. 


Europe is a particularly tragic story 
because in country after country men 
began in their first centuries as Chris- 
tians with their proportions right, 
lavishing honor on the offices of the 
Church, making their greatest build- 
ings the place where Mass was to be 
offered, that the eye should be as- 
sisted, and that the imagination should 
not have violently to readjust itself, 
as with modern believers it has to do, 
with the perpetual modern contrast 
between the real and apparent impor- 
tance of different human activities. 
The history of Europe has been the 
story of the loss of that proportion, 
and the business of Europe now is to 
recover it. 








Handmaid of the Liturgy 


Francis J. GuENntTNeER, S.J. 


Reprinted from LrrurcicaL Arts* 


HE rich heritage of the liturgy 

of the Church was not an inheri- 
tance bequeathed overnight. While the 
militant Christians of the early centu- 
ries were suffering the persecutions of 
the swiftly disintegrating empire, the 
liturgy was steadily developing. And 
when the Edict of Milan was given to 
the Roman world in 313, the Church 
found itself “officially” free to develop 
and spread to all nations, as Christ 
had told it to do. It was principally 
then that the liturgical arts became an 
organic factor, developing simultane- 
ously with the liturgy itself. Music, 
poetry and architecture advanced with 
great strides as planechant, hymnody 
and the basilicas took their part in the 
liturgical life of the Church. The be- 
ginnings of sacred painting seem, ac- 
cording to our standards, rather crude, 
but they served their purpose well, 
and gradually prepared the way for 
the magnificent creations of the late 
middle ages and early renaissance, just 
as the early attempts at polyphony 
resulted finally in the golden age of 
Flemish, Roman and Spanish com- 
posers of the renaissance. 

The history of the Christian era 
has shown, however, that when the 
Church’s mission is impeded, all the 
liturgical arts are generally kept from 


real progress. And thus, as a result 
of the greatest mistake in modern 
times, the Protestant revolution, not 
only was the progress of the liturgical 
arts practically stopped, but their very 
purpose was lost to sight. The with- 
drawal from spiritual government by 
a divinely instituted authority, the 
adoption of private interpretation of 
Scripture, the overthrowing of re- 
ligious practices in general—all fur- 
thered the more complete seculariza- 
tion of life. And the result in the 
world of art was a similar seculariza- 
tion, for the common religious themes 
were passed over in favor of subjects 
of purely natural interest. A particu- 
larly interesting turn took place in 
music. The progress made in the de- 
velopment of the opera style, the 
greater possibilities of the chromatic 
scales, the rising interest in orchestra 
opened up realms hitherto unexplored. 
Many churchmen of the time, being 
zealous in furthering the cause of the 
arts, and in spreading appreciation of 
them, readily adopted the new develop- 
ments, gave them a part in the per- 
formance of the liturgy, and in time 
did not hesitate to change and subordi- 
nate the liturgy if it seemed necessary 
or convenient. 

The decadence of planechant, it is 
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true, had begun in Northern Europe 
as early as the thirteenth century when 
measured music began to appear, nu- 
merous tropes were inserted, and the 
interpretation of the melismata became 
uncertain. Nevertheless even in its 
decadent form Gregorian chant was 
recognized as the music of the Church, 
and did not lose its official status in 
spite of the great part that polyphony 
took in the performance of the litur- 
gical functions in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. During the renais- 
sance the disfiguration of the old chant 
had become complete, and its degrada- 
tion no less complete. The reformers, 
and especially Luther, who had been 
trained in the traditions of the Church, 
recognized this, and consequently re- 
jected much of the florid and melis- 
matic chant, but retained many of the 
simpler melodies and replaced the 
Latin words by words in the ver- 
nacular. 

In order to meet this particular 
menace, the fathers of the Council of 
Trent, in a celebrated decree on nec- 
essary reforms connected with the 
celebration of holy mass, enjoined 
upon the bishops the task of “purify- 
ing” the music, of banishing from 
their churches all those kinds of music 
in which there was mixed up anything 
indecorous or improper. Pope Greg- 
ory XIII thereupon undertook to 
carry through a revision of the old 











Church, New York, 1938. Macmillan. 
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chant books. The work, assigned to @ 
number of leading Church musicians, 
among them Palestrina, was dropped 
because of insufficient knowledge of 
the principles of chant and the lack of 
original sources. The task was reas- 
signed to Suriano and Anerio, how- 
ever, and when the edition was finally 
issued in 1614-15 by the famous Me- 
dicean presses of Florence, it was 
found to be marred by almost number- 
less errors. For all that it passed pub- 
licly as the authentic text of the chants 
until the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

But such interest in the chant as 
had been created by the appearance of 
the Editio Medicea was only a passing 
stir. As the seventeenth century prog- 
ressed, both chant and polyphony were 
being replaced by music composed iz 
the contemporary idiom, but clothed 
in the guise of the liturgical texts. It 
is not our purpose here to go into de- 
tails, showing how individual com- 
posers went astray in their endeavors 
to supply music for the Church. A 
mistake so universal could come from 
no other source than an incorrect 
principle. The erroneous judgment in 
this case was a misunderstanding of 
the purpose of liturgical art: and the 
result was often merely a display of 
grandiose effort and personal skill! 
which tried vainly to cover over an 
inner emptiness and lack of meaning.* 


1“The demand of truth is made upon church music in the name of art. Aesthetics demand truth, not # 
false sentimentalism that is chaotic in its joys and sorrows.’’ Dom Virgil Michel in his The Liturgy of the 
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By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, rococo art was accepted as the 
genuine expression of the liturgy. As 
Father Robert Brennan has said so 
well, Catholics had developed the 
habit of taking these things for 
granted, had developed the habit of 
holding on blindly to associations, of 
being affected more intimately by the 
sentimental than the intellectual.’ 


Motu Proprio oF Pius X 


Finally in 1903, when the work of 
the Solesmes monks in restoring Gre- 
gorian chant and the Ratisbon church- 
men in republishing polyphony had 
shown the world what the Christian 
heritage in sacred music was, Pope 
Pius X issued his Motu Proprio, a 
proclamation to return to the Church’s 
correct and high liturgical standards. 
The immediate objective of this fa- 
mous document was to recall to mind 
the nature and purpose of sacred music 
used as part of the sacred services. 
The Pope surely realized that though 
he was not introducing anything new, 
his instruction would none the less be 
considered an innovation by many. 
That he considered the reform of 
absolute necessity is shown by the fact 
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that he had not been in office half a 
year when the decree was issued. No 
doubt he foresaw that criticism would 
arise to interfere with the restitution 
he held so important. May not this 
have been the reason why he included 
the words, “We do therefore publish 
...with certain knowledge Our pres- 
ent instruction” ? 


The Church as a temple of worship 
is no more a concert hall than it is 
an art gallery. It is a house of prayer 
and sacrifice, and particularly during 
the sacred functions themselves the 
music must be a worthy component of 
the unbloody sacrifice. The action 
which takes place in the sanctuary 
should be furthered or emphasized by 
the music of the choir; it should not 
be impeded or distracted. Of its nature 
liturgical music must be sacred, and 
because of its purpose it must be di- 
rected to something beyond itself; it 
cannot, in other words, be an ars 
gratia artis.* These facts are to us 
self-evident. They are the fundamen- 
tal principles first to be considered in 
the judging of any art that poses as 
liturgical. But it was these very prin- 
ciples that Pius X had to bring to the 
attention of the world in 1903.4 


2%n his paper, “Chant and the Laity,” read at the Third Liturgical Week, held at Saint Meinrad’s in 


October, 1942. 


3 “In general it must be considered to be a very grave abuse when the 
is made to appear secondary to and in a manner at the service of the musi 
of the liturgy and its humble handmaid.”” Motu Proprio, paragraph 23. 


4*“*Sacred music, being a complementary part of the solemn liturgy, 
the liturgy, which is the glory of God and the sanctification and edific 
1 ical ceremonies, 

suitable melody the liturgical text proposed for the understan 
greater efficacy to the text in order that through it the faith 
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liturgy in ecclesiastical functions 
c, for the music is merely a part 


participates in the general scope of 
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As was to be expected, the tradi- 
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) § tions of the Church were appealed to 
1 § in order to find some standard, some 
1 | common ground by which good and 
s § bad Church music could be judged. 
i § And Gregorian chant was evidently 
h # the model naturally suited for this 
- | purpose. Classical polyphony, one of 
the many outflowerings of the middle 
ages, was then ranged next to the 
4 chant as the model of choral part 
music. 
wi Sacrep Music 
g By placing these models as uni- 
1 | versal standards, the Pontiff showed 
of I that the matter of sacred music cannot 
" | lightly be passed over by saying that 
TY Fit is all merely a question of taste, 
by either national or personal. The com- 
- posers of chant and polyphony all met 
T€ | in a common system or tonality—the 
nd diatonic modes—and though the tem- 
di- perament of English and Spanish com- 
“ posers, for instance, was quite distinct, 
rS Zand hence their compositions reflected 
US | different emotional experiences which 
"N= Tarose when the text was conceived 
1 | musically, still the spirit and tone of 
88 I the modal system, so rigidly adhered 
™- Ito, lent themselves admirably to the 
the concept of sacred music, no matter 
what the nationality of the composer. 
sin | And since the possibility of instru- 
ments to act as accompaniment was 
vent. | not even considered until late in the 
renaissance, the voice and what the 
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voices proclaimed were given the en- 
tire attention of the composer. There 
was therefore less chance for delay in 
the services, and also less opportunity 
for subordinating the liturgy to the 
music. It is not necessary that modern 
composers revert to modal system, 
but modern Church music must try to 
capture the spirit of the traditional 
models. This is the more difficult be- 
cause “modern music has risen mainly 
to serve profane uses,” and has found 
its natural home in the theatre, con- 
cert hall, and the like. 

The legislation of Pius X has been 
repeated by succeeding popes until the 
present day. It is not difficult to see 
what the mind of the Church is con- 
cerning liturgical music. But since 
chant and polyphony have long been 
“out of vogue,” and their spirit for- 
gotten, not anyone according to his 
liking can be a competent judge of 
modern sacred music composed for the 
liturgy. A reorientation, a reeduca- 
tion is necessary; and the progress 
made toward this reeducation in our 
own country has been great. If en- 
thusiasm for correct Church music 
continues mounting with the speed 
shown in the past twenty years, we 
can rest assured that it will keep 
apace with the progress of the whole 
liturgical movement, which is one 
phase of Pius X’s desire to restore all 
things in Christ. 

















Freedom of the Air 


A Letter addressed to Mr. H. E. Fast, Manager of Station WKRC, 
Cincinnati, by the V. Rev. Msgr. Clarence G. Issenmann, S.T.D., 
Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 


“My dear Mr. Fast: 


“The Chancery has been informed that your Station indicated its 
willingness to have the dialogue address of Fathers Flanagan and Bertke, 
previously rejected by your management, go on the air Saturday after- 
noon, December 8, at 4:30 o’clock. ‘This invitation could not be ac- 
cepted for several reasons, one of which is that all our priests are 
engaged in pastoral duties on Saturday afternoon. 

“Our report further informs us of your decision that Diocesan 
authorities should let your Station know when they ‘are ready.’ The 
meaning of the words ‘are ready’ is not clear to me. 


“T think the public is entitled to a statement of facts as the Arch- 
diocese views them. 

“1, Arrangements were entered into between your Station and the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati to give a series of dialogue addresses under 
the guiding caption of ‘Catholic Position.’ Fourteen priests were se- 
lected to give these addresses. Fathers Flanagan and Bertke were chosen 
to give three talks on the ‘Rights of Labor.’ This title was approved 
after your Station rejected our designation of “The Right to Organize 
to Strike.’ 

“These two priests were concerned with basic principles. In no 
true sense could they be considered partisans. Their thought was to state 
clearly and simply the Catholic position. 

“2. Your Station rejected the first address of these priests as con- 
troversial and excluded from the air their second and third addresses 
without even reading them, saying that ‘the Station is not thinking 
of problems in religion as they are applied to social and economic 
theories.’ The complete text of the address which your Station rejected 
is published in The Telegraph-Register, December 7th issue. I must 
deny that this address can be considered controversial by any disinterested 
person who knows the basic principles governing labor. 

“3. In reversing your judgment about the rejected address of 
Fathers Flanagan and Bertke, you say nothing about allowing on the 
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air the second and third addresses of these priests on the rights of labor, 
which were integral parts of their statement. When the Archdiocese 
decided that it must discontinue the series of addresses by fourteen priests, 
it was obliged to do so in self-respect and in a sense of its responsibility 
to the public. It could not for an instant be a champion of freedom of 
radio and allow your Station to exclude from the air as controversial 
its statement of principles. It felt obliged to make a protest to the public. 

“4. The press reports refer to the fact that these addresses were to 
be given on free time. There is the implication that the Station is the 
host and that the priest speakers are merely guests, who are not ex- 
pected or even permitted to say anything objectionable to the host. Let 
me say that we priests are wholly at variance with the Station on the 
question of free time on the radio if it is to be understood in this sense. 

“Our government is wisely insisting that radio stations allot a cer- 
tain amount of free time to programs that will interest especially the 
general public. I am informed that many radio stations are not giving 
their full quota of free time. If time on the radio station be taken up en- 
tirely by commercial programs, it is obvious that commercial interests will 
control or slant these programs to their own interest. If this state of 
affairs comes about, we shall then have in the radio what we now have 
in the press—namely, entirely too much control by commercial and 
industrial interests, too much slanting of news stories in favor of man- 
agement and capital, too much one point of view. 

“5. Freedom of the press and freedom of the radio should mean 
the promotion of the general welfare of society. Those who have responsi- 
bility for the press and radio are charged with these social obligations, 
which they should discharge or make way for others who are willing 
to do so. Agencies in which the entire public has an interest cannot 
restrict themselves as merely commercial enterprises. 

“6. I must remind your Station that the Catholic Church in the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati is an informed, responsible moral person. It 
is conservative and liberal in the true sense because it knows the pro- 
found meaning of moral principles. It is a far-seeing, constructive force, 
building for the future in the light of its knowledge of the past; it is 
a check on every dangerous and subversive movement. It does not regard 
the discharge of any of its duties, especially those to the general public, 
lightly. When it selected fourteen priests to give a series of addresses 
on subjects under the title, ‘Catholic Position,’ it wished to render 
a notable service to the listening radio area of Cincinnati; it sought to 
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avoid controversy by refraining from the expression of opinions; it 
recognized its serious social obligation. 

“IT must insist that there are no radical or communistic priests 
in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. The words radical and Communistic 
have been used too frequently and too loosely in reference to the dis- 
agreement between the Station WKRC and the Archdiocese. Many of 
our priests have studied profoundly the basic moral principles ignored 
so generally today. Their study of these principles enables them to make 
a broad application to the vital questions of the hour in which the 
general public is greatly interested. 

“In conclusion, the action of your management in deciding, in what 
seems to me a highhanded and arbitrary. way, that the address of 
Fathers Flanagan and Bertke—which merely stated the moral position 
of the Catholic Church on the rights of labor—should not be permitted 
on the air, is a repudiation by your Station of true freedom of radio. 
Is it within the competency of a radio station to determine for itself 
what constitutes freedom of the radio? 

“There is no thought of judging the motive of your management’s 
decision, but it must be construed objectively as a grave insult to the 
Catholic Church of this locality. When your Station makes the offer to 
allow two priests to give an address over the air, which it previously 
rejected, or when it tells the Diocesan authorities to come to you when 
they ‘are ready,’ the Diocese must know what treatment it may expect. 
It is not willing to be subjected again publicly to further indignity. 

“You may assure your management that the Archdiocese is most 
anxious to promote good will in the communities of its jurisdiction, 
never, however, at the sacrifice of principles.” 


1% 


Decent Housing 


We must have homes, not just houses. Consequently all houses should 
be healthy, roomy and warm. Each house should be equipped with a 
bathroom and at least three bedrooms. Considerations of privacy would 
seem to require two living rooms; and the proposal that in addition at 
least one of the bedrooms should be adaptable as a sitting-room during 
the day is highly commendable.—Pastoral of the Scottish Hierarchy on 
Housing, January 1, 1946. 





NTIL two years ago when the 

need of volunteer harvest help 
brought me into an out-of-the-way 
rural area, I had never been in an 
unelectrified home. Like the average 
city-dweller, I had taken electricity 
so much for granted that I scarcely 
ever, if at all, considered life without 
it. 

When I came in from work for 
the evening meal, the poor lighting 
made me feel as if I were back in the 
eighteen-seventies. The glare around 
the lamp contrasted sharply with the 
near-darkness of the room’s corners. 

I rejected a passing notion to page 
through a farmers’ magazine because 
of the difficulty of reading. When we 
sat at table, the host faced the dis- 
turbing glare. The radio hid itself 
quietly in the corner since the battery 
needed recharging. 

The busy housewife had perspired 
over a coal stove to prepare our meal. 
She had no electric appliances, no 
vacuum cleaner, no electric washer, 
no electric refrigerator,—things she 
could have purchased over a period 
of years since the farm was pros- 
perous. ’ 

The farmer told me how electricity 
would cut down much of the drud- 
gery of farm work. He could slash 
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away time used in milking, grind his 
cwn grain, saw firewood with a pow- 
er cutter. He could erect temporary 
electric fences to pasture his cattle. 
He could instal yard lights to make 
his chores easier on winter evenings. 

An electric pump would provide 
running water in the home and make 
possible the installation of an indoor 
sanitary system. The back-racking 
work of pumping water for stock 
would be eliminated. 


Rurat ELEcTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Though the lack of electricity in 
this case was due to the out-of-the- 
way location of the farm, a similar 
condition existed in nine out of every 
ten farms in great and progressive 
United States in 1935. In fourteen 
States less than four out of every one 
hundred farms were served by elec- 
tric lines. Not in Central Africa. No! 
In materially advanced Twentieth- 
Century America. But that was be- 
fore “co-ops” entered the field of 
rural electrification. 

In most areas of the country private 
power companies had by-passed the 
problem of spreading electric power 
among rural areas because the over- 
head was too high for adequate profit. 
In May, 1935 President Roosevelt 
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established the Rural Electrification 
Administration to bring electric pow- 
er to American farms. 

This agency was authorized to offer 
loans at low interest rates to finance 
line construction, generating plants 
and wiring for homes. These loans 
were not made to individuals but to 
groups. Most of them went to farm- 
ers’ cooperatives organized for the 
purpose; the remainder to munici- 
palities, public power districts and 
private power companies. 

Since competition and the desire of 
high profits, so common in non-co- 
operative enterprises, were missing, 
electricity was available at low rates. 
A farmer of my acquaintance, for 
instance, received electricity from an 
REA Co-op at a minimum of $3.00 
and an average of $5.00 per month. 
In contrast, ten miles from him lives 
another who pays a minimum of 
$15.00 a month to a private power 
company—a rate beyond the range of 
the majority of American farmers. 
These examples are typical. 

So popular was the movement and 
so rapidly did it grow, that by July, 
1940 one out of every four farms in 
the country had electric service—the 
majority of it spread through REA 
cooperatives. Now after ten years of 
activity the REA reports almost half 
of America’s farms electrified. 

This development of Rural Elec- 
trification is only one of the ways 
in which “co-ops” are doing their part 
in giving rural America a face-lifting. 
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“Co-ops” have entered a great variety 
of fields from maternity wards to 
undertaking. Yes, Amherst, Texas, 
and Elkhart, Oklahoma, have their 
co-op hospitals, while Iowa has many 
burial societies. 


Co-ops AND WEALTH 

“Co-ops” cut down the number of 
people handling a commodity. Thus 
the farmer can buy tools and machin- 
ery more cheaply and receive a higher 
price for his milk or grain. 

By spreading the profits among 
patron members in proportion to their 
patronage, “co-ops” prevent exces- 
sive concentration of wealth. By the 
same process, they prevent money 
from flowing out of the community. 

A co-op grain elevator in an Iowa 
town returned $30,000 in rebates in 
the past two years to its 300 farmer- 
members. Think what that means in 


terms of added comfort for those | 


farm families as well as added busi- 
ness for the town merchants. 
The cooperative system allows 


farmers’ groups to develop new busi- | 
nesses beyond the financial possibili- | 


ties of any individual members. A 
co-op seed corn plant opened this 
spring in a Kansas community—a 
project surpassing the dream of any 
one man in the area. 


To one unconvinced of the good | 


“co-ops” have done and can do for 
rural America, let me invite you to 
take a look at neighboring mid- 
western towns. Both are on main-line 
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railroads; both in rich farming dis- 
tricts. For convenience we'll give 
them the nicknames of Hafen and 
Rister. 

In the last five years only one 
young couple has settled on a farm 
near Hafen while twenty farm fam- 
ilies have moved away. The beautiful 
Church is half full at Mass on Sun- 
day with a few young children and 
a lot of old people. The town stores 
are shabby and run-down. The whole 
parish seems a shell. 

Rister, on the other hand, has a 
well-kept look about it. The stores 
are thriving; its people forward-look- 
ing. The farms are evenly divided 
between young and old. Many of 
Rister’s young people look forward 
to living on the farm. Most of them 
want to spend their lives in their 
own community. 


What makes the difference? Un- 
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doubtedly many things. But people in 
the area share my opinion that the 
latter community’s strong “co-op” is 
the deciding factor. 

I am not advocating a complete 
change from the private profit system 
to the cooperative system. But as 
I have indicated a single ‘“‘co-op” may 
raise the standards of a rural com- 
munity. 

“Co-ops” need not and should not 
conflict with well-run, locally owned 
private business enterprises in a rural 
community. Many new and neglected 
fields lie open for them to enter. 
Rural electrification was one such. 
There are many more. 

Above all, the cooperative system 
must not remain merely another way 
of doing business. Cooperation must 
become a Way of Life. In those com- 
munities where it has become such, 
it has remade rural living. 


Seed-bed of America 


The significance of the rural church for the future of 
America has often been pointed out but it was most graphically 
stamped on my mind by some figures compiled by O. E. Baker, 
of the University of Maryland. He said that if you started 
with 10 adults in the city, in three generations you would 
have 3% left. But if you started with 10 adults in the country, 
in three generations you would have 28 persons. The inevitable 
conclusion is that the future of America depends upon the 
character of her rural population—Town & CountTrRY 


Cuurcu, November, 1945. 








Priests and Labor 


Most Rev. Joun T. McNicHotas 
Archbishop of Cincinnati 


Reprinted from The CaTHOLIC TELEGRAPH-REGISTER* 


IGHT years ago 19 priests were selected to hold themselves in 

readiness to advise men who labor. The letter of appointment on 
that occasion stated that the 19 priests were entirely disinterested. The 
letter gave this directive: ‘““They will accept no remuneration at any 
time for their services. They will in no way seek any personal advantage 
in the discharge of their duties. They will be ready whenever there is 
a violation of justice, if given the opportunity, to defend the laboring 
and poor man. Their services will be offered to all groups, regardless 
of creed, color, or race.” 

Wherever poor and laboring men are to be found, there priests 
should be. It is the duty of every priest to know the poor and to assist 
them. When the poor and laboring men ask for advice in matters of 
justice and morality, the priest has no choice but to render the best 
service of which he is capable. His life is dedicated to moral living, to 
religion, and to the virtues of justice and charity. 

Our priests should know the conditions under which the poor live, 
and likewise the problems that they face and must try to solve. Our 
priests must be in touch with all groups of men who labor. They should 
know the privations, the difficulties, the hardships facing the laboring 
man. If the families of these men are undernourished, if fitting shelter 
and clothing cannot be secured because of inadequate wages or high cost 
of living, our priests should be the first to know it. They should be 
spokesmen and champions of men who toil. 

All our priests have spent many years in the study of philosophical 
principles, the entire code of morality, and the social sciences. Many of 
our priests have made graduate studies during several years in the field 
of social justice, economics, and labor. The daily lives of our priests, in 
dealing with all groups, make them familiar with the principles governing 
human relations; they are fearless in proclaiming them. 

Men who do not know basic principles can be divided into two classes 
that cause concern today: First, those who are unreasonably conservative 
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and unwilling to make any change in their thinking in non-essential 
matters, and, therefore, violate justice in their social and economic life ; 
and second, those half-informed or superficial persons who, desiring to 
be classified as liberals, take their place in the field of pink or red radical- 
ism without realizing the implications. 

Priests, who have had a long and careful training, know that every 
man should live according to the dignity of a human being and that he is 
entitled by nature, with the sweat of his brow, to the means which enable 
him to live in this manner. Our priests, rightfully, are in favor of 
unions—not in the sense that they must tell every man that he cannot 
exercise his freedom in refraining from joining a union; but they should 
try to make all men who toil realize the advantage of unionism. The 
gains that have been made for the laboring man have come through the 
unions. The rank and file of union men, because they are honest, should 
take a resolute stand against all dishonest and selfish leadership in their 
unions. 

Social workers, disregarding or utterly indifferent to, or ignorant 
of the moral code, advise parents who toil that they cannot rear a normal- 
sized family because of economic reasons. If our economy prevents the 
rearing of a normal family according to moral standards, then that 
economy should be modified or rejected, because it is iniquitous and 
abhorrent to everyone who has cultivated a true moral sense. Whenever 
birth prevention is encouraged because of economic reasons, priests must 
condemn that economy. 

Parents must realize that children constitute their priceless riches. 
To have these children instructed under their direction is a serious 
responsibility ; to train these children to be good citizens and faithful in 
the practice of their religion is the all-important duty of parenthood. 


Man is truly the steward of his possessions in the sight of God and 
has therefore definite responsibilities both of justice and charity toward 
his fellow man with respect to the use he makes of his property.—Bishops’ 
Statement on Social Order, 1940, 




















Block Peacetime 
Conscription 
EOPLE should beware of becom- 


ing stampeded into any change in 
their opposition to the peacetime con- 
scription of youth simply because 
President Truman has hooked up 
universal military training with the 
demand for the unification of the 
Army, Navy and air forces under 
one Cabinet control. 

The two propositions are in no 
manner interdependent. Universal 
military training in peacetime is an 
undesirable, un-American and un- 
necessary departure from our demo- 
cratic traditions, and totally destruc- 
tive of our avowed desire for peace. 
It is valuable, in the present confused 
state of our foreign policy, chiefly 
as a bargaining factor in power 
politics. 

Placing all our armed forces under 
one control, with a single authority 
in the President’s Cabinet, is a matter 
largely of technical military judg- 
ment. If experiences in the war have 
proved the advisability of a unified 
control, there seems little reason for 
popular reaction against the proposal. 

But the question of peacetime con- 
scription is of vital concern to the 
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American public. There is hardly a 
family in the nation that will not 
be affected fundamentally by its far- 
reaching demands. It will have its 
deleterious effect on the moral life of 
American youth. It will throw out 
of kilter the educational system of 
the country. Adjustments in our in- 
dustrial order and professional life 
will be necessary by the interruption 
of a year or more in youth’s prepara- 
tion for his life-work. 

And all this change would be made 
to meet a doubtful need. Without 
due investigtaion of the military de- 
mands under the new modes of war- 
fare, consequent on the use of the 
atomic bomb, and with insufficient 
evidence of any near prospect of war, 
proponents of the measure are trying 
to stampede the nation into this radi- 
cal disruption of American life and 
democratic tradition. 

And they are passing over in dis- 
creet silence, as if it were unworthy 
of consideration, the immense annual 
expense it would add to our already 
overwhelming national debt. 

After all the public hearings and 
the mustering of big names and 
brass hats to speak in its favor, the 
obvious objections to peacetime con- 
scription have gone unanswered. 
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But Congress is elected to repre- 
sent the American people and each 
Congressman should be told by his 
constituents that the American people 
are not convinced of the need, and do 
not want universal military training 
in peacetime.—TuHe EvaNnGELIsT, 
Albany, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1945. 


Woman’s New Role 
N HIS IMPORTANT recent 


address to a group of women, His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII, dealing with 
a program of woman’s duties in the 
social and political life of today, 
summed up what womanhood’s cur- 
rent problem is with these words: 
“The whole problem regarding 
woman, both in its entirety and in 
all its many details, resolves itself 
into preserving and augmenting that 
dignity which woman has had from 
God.” 

The Holy Father has taken cog- 
nizance of the place that woman has 
gained in the modern world, an entry 
into public life, as he says, that 
“came about suddenly as a result of 
social upheavals.” Since woman has 
entered public life, the Holy Father 
points out, then she should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for good, 
but more than that, he warns—she 
has the obligation to be active, to 
combat the currents that threaten the 
home and doctrines that undermine 
its foundation. 

Much, too, can be accomplished, 
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the Holy Father points out, by 
women, in the preservation of peace 
and in opposing war, and in opposing 
national policies based on constant 
striving for economic and national 
empire which leads to war. 

The Holy Father’s address is a 
clear-cut program of guidance for 
women, who, not burdened by the 
duties of family or home, are en- 
gaged in public life or public activi- 
ties, and even for those with fam- 
ilies. His plea is for woman, tradi- 
tionally idealistic and noble, to use 
her goodness and her love of the good 
for the welfare of the family, the 
nation and the peace of the world, 
but likewise to preserve and increase 
the dignity of woman.—CaTHOLIC 
ACTION OF THE SouTH, New Or- 
leans, La., Nov. 1, 1945. 


Jazz Music—A Symptom 


E would like to believe the 
Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra conductor who says that there 
is an increasing interest in classical 
music. We do not think, however, 
he means that people in general will 
turn from jazz to symphonies. 
Most musicians deny to jazz the 
right to be called music. It is only 
a symptom. People take to jazz be- 
cause they are jazz minded and live 
in what is more or less a jazz age. 
It is not easy to understand jazz, for 
the simple reason that there is noth- 
ing about it to understand. It is 
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neither purposeful nor expressive, and 
neither excites nor soothes any un- 
derstandable emotions. 

The mind attuned to jazz does not 
know where it is going and arrives 
nowhere. The jazz-minded who make 
up so much of our age are restless 
but do not know why. Their feet 
move in time with the saxophone but 
their heads remain stationary. They 
are all for speed. They do not wish 
to get anything done quickly but 
just want to be speedy. Thinking is 
too slow a process for the jazz mind. 
Leap first and think afterwards, if 
you are still alive. The speed maniac 
whose automobile flashes by us is 
seldom going anywhere in particular. 
His jazzy brain is not functioning 
and he makes a perfect jazz stop 
when he crashes into another auto- 
mobile. When a jazzy stock market 
dance starts, everybody joins in and 
it all ends with a big slump. 

To reason with a jazz-minded 
person is to bore him. To ask him to 
think is an insult. He is never guided 
by experience, for that would not be 
up to date. Jazz excuses everything 
in pleasure if only “a good time” can 
be had. Jazzy honesty in business 
justifies anything that can be got by 
with. Preachers bring jazz into their 
pulpits and their sermons are pub- 
lished in the morning papers. 

One of the sources of our present 
day troubles is that we have put jazz 
into so much of our lives. We have 
been thinking too much in jazz time, 
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We hope that the professor is right 
when he sees a slackening of jazz. 
We trust that it means the symptom 
is abating and the disease from which 
the world suffers is being cured.— 
Tue INDIANA CATHOLIC AND REc- 
ORD, Indianapolis, Ind., August 31, 
1945. 


Church Population Figures 
CCORDING to figures re- 


vealed last week in the new edi- 
tion of the Yearbook of American 
Churches Catholics form by far the 
largest religious body in the United 
States. One out of every three 
church-goers is a Catholic. 

Total church membership in this 
country for 1943 and 1944 was es- 
timated at 72,492,669 persons. This 
equals 52.5 per cent of the national 
population. Despite larger church 
membership reported, the fact re- 
mains that almost half of the Ameri- 
can population is not affiliated with 
any religious organization. 

The yearbook lists 256 different 
religious bodies. Thirteen of these 
report more than a million mem- 
bers. 

The report lists 23,419,701 Catho- 
lics (a figure that is 500,000 be- 
low that of the Official Catholic 
Directory for 1945). 

The 23 different Baptist groups 
are credited with !4,208,193 mem- 
bers. Twenty Methodist groups list 
9,942,842 and 20 Lutheran denomi- 
nations have a tctal of 5,129,147. 
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All “Protestant” bodies have a 
total membership of 41,943,104 and 
those of Jewish groups have 
4,641,184. 

Although Catholics may take heart 
at their impressive number, the re- 
port nevertheless calls for consider- 
able serious reflection. In the first 
place it should be remembered that 
America in its origin counted an over- 
whelming proportion of church-goers. 
Today the “organized” believers 
hardly hold their own, despite con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of 
religion and despite the lip service 
paid to God in public life. 

On the Catholic side, also, the ap- 
parently bright picture is _ over- 
shadowed by anxious questions. The 
numbers themselves are impressive 
only in relation to the even poorer 
showing of the other denominations. 
It has been argued in Catholic peri- 
odicals that the Catholic total of 
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some 23 million might well reach 
30 million with more exact methods 
of tabulation. But even if this is 
true, the 30 million would still fall 
far short of what might have been 
foreseen a few decades ago. The pre- 
dominantly urban character of Amer- 
ican Catholicism, the inroads of birth 
control, and the plague of mixed 
marriages are obviously taking their 
annual toll. 

The implications of the situation 
are obvious: In a world drifting to- 
wards religious dissolution, it is up 
to the Catholic people, collectively 
and individually, to work and pray 
with all the strength they can muster, 
that they might grow in faith and 
knowledge and virtue and strength to 
resist the tide and, even more, to 
show forth the light of Christian 
faith to a world hungry for truth 
and peace—THE WANDERER, Saint 
Paul, Minn., October 18, 1945. 


Russian Freedom 





In effect the Russians have but one newspaper, under differ- 
ent names. The opinions and information offered them must 
satisfy the “people,” and the “people,” in Russia, are a small 
group of party members and officials. Any other opinions or 
information are, as the Pravda writer, David Zaslavsky, says, 
“exterior” and condemned. We can begin to believe in Russian 
freedom when Pravda or any other Russian newspaper can speak 
as candidly about the heads of Government as we do about the 


President and Congress—The New York Times, September 
26, 1945. 








America and the United Nations 


Tue Rev. Harry C. Koenic 
An address delivered before the Charles Carroll Forum of Chicago, November 11, 1945. 


NARCHY is defined by the 

dictionary as the absence of 
government. Where there is no gov- 
ernment, there disorder and lawless- 
ness run riot. Men who profess this 
doctrine and who promote such a 
state of affairs are called anarchists. 
They are truly to be feared by all 
law-abiding citizens. Consequently 
Americans and Catholics have no 
use for anarchists. 

In Chicago there is a local gov- 
ernment, at Springfield there is a 
State government, at Washington 
there is a national government, but 
in the world at large there is no 
government, there is nothing else 
than anarchy. One who does not 
believe in international government 
is called an isolationist; and an isola- 
tionist, whether he intends it or not, 
is an international anarchist—not an 
anarchist in local affairs, not an 
anarchist in national affairs, but an 
anarchist in international affairs. 

When there is a local dispute in 
Chicago, it is settled by the municipal 
courts. When there is a dispute be- 
tween two cities in Illinois, it is 
settled by the State courts. When 
there is a dispute between States, it 
is settled by the Federal courts. But 
when there is a dispute between 
nations, it ie settled by battleships 
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and bombers because there never has 
been any universally recognized in- 
ternational court. 

If there were no disputes between 
nations, if each nation were a hermet- 
ically sealed unit, then perhaps no 
international government would be 
necessary. But if we Americans ex- 
pect to sail ships to Brazil for coffee, 
to Malaya for tin, to the East Indies 
for rubber; if we plan to fly planes 
to England and to France; if we 
hope to sell radios and automobiles 
to Italy and Spain; then is it not 
reasonable to establish some kind of 
international government to settle 
those disputes which will arise at 
times between the United States and 
these other nations? 

In the not too distant past when 
two gentlemen had a quarrel, they 
challenged each other to a duel. They 
tried to settle the issue by swords 
or pistols. The justice of the dispute 
had nothing to do with the result. 
Usually it ended with the death of 
one of the participants. It was a very 
foolish way to settle a dispute; and 
the Catholic Church repeatedly con- 
demned duels. 

During the past forty years dis- 
putes between nations have been 
settled by duels on an international 
scale. Instead of the two duelists 
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with their seconds, we have wit- 
nessed two large armies with their 
nations behind them. The armies used 
superfortresses, rockets and tanks to 
decide the issue. The justice of the 
question had no direct effect on the 
result. The nation with the most 
powerful army and the latest equip- 
ment won the engagement whether 
justice was on its side or not. Inter- 
national war has been a very foolish 
way to settle international quarrels; 
and the Catholic Church has repeat- 
edly condemned war as a method of 
settling disagreements between na- 
tions. 


THE CHARTER 


No longer do individuals challenge 
one another to duels. They now re- 
solve their differences according to 
due process of law. Is it not high 
time that nations cease challenging 
one another to international duels 
and endeavor to arbitrate their dis- 
putes by submitting them to inter- 
national tribunals? Because the vast 
majority of Americans have reached 
this sensible conclusion, they sup- 
port the United Nations Charter. 
They realize that this Charter estab- 
lishes legal machinery for settling dis- 
agreements between nations. 

In discussing the United Nations 
Charter we would bé guilty of grave 
error if we were to suppose that it 
could be subjected to the same sort 
of theoretical debate that was found 
effective with the Dumbarton Oaks 
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Proposals just a year ago. At Dum- 
barton Oaks statesmen from the Big 
Four blueprinted a tentative outline 
for an international organization. 
They explicitly asked their constitu- 
ents for suggestions and amendments. 
But the United Nations Charter is 
no tentative proposal. It is the actual 
constitution of a world institution 
which really exists now that the 
Charter has been ratified by twenty- 
nine signatory states including the 
five permanent members. And what 
is of first importance to us Americans 
is the fact that the United States 
Senate—hitherto the stubborn ad- 
versary of all international organiza- 
tion—has approved the Charter by 
an almost unanimous vote. 

Of course this does not mean that 
we have forfeited our constitutional 
right to criticize the defects of the 
Charter. Public and _ constructive 
criticism of legislation is always a 
sign of a healthy democracy. But if 
we were to confine our efforts to a 
mere enumeration of the Charter’s 
flaws, our contribution to world 
peace would indeed be small. The 
Charter has defects, altogether too 
many of them. In no way should 
they be minimized and every effort 
should be made to eliminate them as 
soon as possible. But let us never 
forget that the Charter was ham- 
mered out in the heat of debate by 
the compromises of fifty nations. It 
is entirely pleasing to no one nation. 
Consequently we should not be sur- 
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prised that it does not satisfy all our 
hopes. Furthermore, its shortcomings, 
such as the veto power, the lack of 
compulsory jurisdiction, the failure 
to recognize the moral law and to 
provide for disarmament, have al- 
ready been widely publicized. What 
we as Catholics and as Americans 
need to know is how far the Charter 
fulfils the Christian principles for a 
just and lasting peace. 


The twentieth century has been 
direly menaced by the continuing 
threat of international war. Through- 
out these years the Popes guiding the 
Church have seriously studied this 
acute problem because they under- 
stand that war is a malignant cancer 
which slowly eats away religion and 
morality. From Leo XIII to Pius 
XII they have consistently taught 
that an international organization is 
one of the prime requisites for world 
peace. Leo XIII enthusiastically sup- 
ported The Hague Conferences, from 
which eventuated the International 
Court of Arbitration. In his famous 
Peace Proposals of 1917 Benedict 
XV sugested an international insti- 
tution for compulsory arbitration. To 
the world’s regret and ultimate sor- 
row these proposals were rejected by 
the belligerents. After the Armistice 
Benedict XV supported the idea of 
the League of Nations and the same 
policy was pursued by his successor, 
Pius XI. Here it is interesting to 
note that either American Catholics 
remained blissfully ignorant of Papal 
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policy or else they refused to follow 
Vatican leadership. Certainly there 
was no articulate American Catholic 
leadership supporting the League of 
Nations or promoting the idea of in- 
ternational organization. 

Since his elevation more than six 
years ago Pius XII has spent the 
better part of his time explaining 
the Christian principles underlying 
international peace. In the third point 
of his celebrated 1939 Christmas 
Message the Holy Father said: 

Human frailty renders it difficult, not 
to say impossible, to foresee every con- 
tingency and guard against every danger 
at the moment in which treaties are 
signed; passion and bitter feeling are apt 
to be still rife. Hence, in order that a 
peace may be honorably accepted and in 
order to avoid arbitrary breaches and 
unilateral interpretations of treaties, it is 
of the first importance to erect some juri- 
dical institution which shall guarantee the 
loyal and faithful fulfilment of the condi- 
tions agreed upon, and which shall, in 


case of recognized need, revise and cor- 
rect them. 


It is necessary to cite these explicit 
words of Pius XII because a con- 
siderable number of Catholics hesi- 
tate to support the United Nations 
Charter, maintaining that they are 
scandalized by the grave injustices 
perpetrated against Poland, against 
the Baltic and the Balkan States by 
the Potsdam and the Yalta Agree- 
ments. No one has condemned these 
injustices more frequently and more 
boldly than Pius XII who foresaw 
them as a consequence of vicious 
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propaganda and of the bitter hatreds 
engendered by the war. But instead 
of being arguments against an inter- 
national institution these very injus- 
tices constitute in the Pope’s opinion 
the fundamental reason why we 
should champion an international or- 
ganization. Without an international 
organization these injustices never 
will be rectified except through an- 
other and more disastrous conflict. 
That briefly is the grand dilemma 
now facing us—future international 
disagreements will be settled either 
by an international institution or by 
international war. If you persist in 
refusing to recognize the necessity of 
international organization, you must 
begin to prepare for the inevitable 
third world war. 


Unity AND BROTHERHOOD 


Papal pleas for international organ- 
ization do not stem from the personal 
whims of recent Popes. They are 
solidly grounded upon two doctrines 
basic to our faith—viz., the unity of 
the human race and the brotherhood 
of man. The Church teaches that all 
men are descended from common 
parents—Adam and Eve. For this 
reason there is no distinction of race 
or color or nationality in our Church. 
It is truly catholic or universal. Ac- 
cordingly, it is only natural that such 
a church, being itself international in 
the very best sense, should promote 
the establishment of an international 
institution to settle disputes, 
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What is more dear to the Christian 
soul than the dogma of the brother- 
hood of man? But so often has it 
been repeated by popular demagogues 
and after-dinner orators that it has 
been emptied of much of its mean- 
ing. What it actually means is that all 
men are brothers of Jesus Christ and 
consequently brothers of one another. 
If you regard all men as your broth- 
ers, then logically you will favor an 
international organization which will 
arbitrate disputes between nations 
and thus keep all men united in 
brotherhood. 

Suppose that we concede that the 
Popes and Catholic doctrine recom- 
mend the establishment of interna- 
tional institutions, does it still follow 
that Pius XII and Catholic teaching 
favor the United Nations and their 
Charter? Today this is the all-im- 
portant question before us. Examin- 
ing the record, as Al Smith used to 
say, we find that Pius XII has not 
endorsed the Charter in any public 
statement. This may be something of 
a surprise and something of a dis- 
appointment, too, until we remember 
that the Charter is a political docu- 
ment and that the Popes expressly 
refrain from approving political docu- 
ments. It is their duty to enunciate 
moral and social principles to guide 
the Faithful. The Faithful in turn 
are obliged to apply these principles 
to political situations as they arise in 
different lands. 


Today the United Nations is the 
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only viable international organiza- 
tion in existence. There are others 
on paper and still others in the bril- 
liant minds of political theorists but 
hope for their actuation is indeed 
slight. Instead of pursuing the phan- 
tom of absolute perfection, let us take 
the present Charter, despite its many 
defects, support it courageously and 
strive earnestly to better it. The 
Charter provides for its own amend- 
ment and in the course of years it 
can be considerably improved. For 
the present it will provide a real 
foundation which can be continually 
reinforced and upon which the edi- 
fice of peace can be slowly erected. 

The Charter has many features 
which Catholics can heartily appreve. 
First, there is the Economic and 
Social Council, a subsidiary of the 
General Assembly yet one of the most 
important agencies in the Charter. 
Its purpose is twofold: ‘first, to study 
and to issue reports on economic, 
social and cultural problems; second- 
ly, to promote respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all peoples with- 
out distinction of race, language or 
religion. This Council will answer 
a real need because most modern 
international quarrels have their ori- 
gins in economic and social injustices 
and hitherto there has been no ade- 
quate machinery for adjusting these 
inequalities. All to its credit, too, is 
the fact that it is not hamstrung with 
any permanent members or veto re- 
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strictions. With these considerations 
in mind can we not truly say that 
the Economic and Social Council 
fulfils the advice of Pius XI who 
wrote in his immortal Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno: 

Since the various nations largely de- 
pend on one another in economic matters 
and need one another’s help, they should 
strive with a united purpose and effort 
to promote, by wisely conceived pacts and 
institutions, a prosperous and happy in- 
ternational cooperation in economic life. 

Another feature of the Charter 
that will find immediate favor with 
Americans is the International Court 
of Justice. Throughout the years 
American courts have earned our pro- 
found respect; and they have served 
us faithfully by interpreting the law 
and by rendering judgments in con- 
troversies. In a larger sphere the 
same fields will be open to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Interna- 
tional law will frequently need inter- 
pretation and clarification. And of in- 
ternational disputes that will clamor 
for a court’s decision there will be 
no end as long as nations are guided 
by weak and sinful men. 

This International Court of Jus- 
tice has been established as an 
integral part of the United Nations. 

In this respect the Charter is a de- 
cided improvement over the League 
of Nations, which always remained 
completely separated from the World 
Court. But even though the Inter- 
national Court is a constituent organ 
of the United Nations, still it lacks 
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the vital element of compulsory juris- 
diction. In other words, if two na- 
tions find themselves at loggerheads 
over some issue, they may choose to 
submit their case to the Court; but 
they cannot be forced to accept either 
the jurisdiction of the court or its 
decision. Compulsory jurisdiction for 
the International Court has been pro- 
posed by the Popes and by the Ameri- 
can Bishops; but it was rejected at 
San Francisco mainly by the efforts 
of the United States and Russia. Be- 
fore arousing our ire against Russia, 
let us wisely throw all our energies 
into converting Americans to this 
Christian idea of submitting inter- 
national quarrels to the Court of 
Justice. If the United States were 
to follow the unselfish example of 
twenty-eight other nations which 
have already promised to submit to 
compulsory jurisdiction, then we 
could honestly point the finger of 
shame at Russia. In the meanwhile 
it would be well to recall that the 
Russians are not as fortunate as we 
who have the Popes and the Ameri- 
can Bishops to guide us. 

We Americans believe in the hu- 
man dignity and sacred liberty of 
the individual citizen, in the necessity 
of justice for peaceful living, in equal 
rights for large and small nations. 
So dear are these principles to our 
hearts that we have fought wars to 
preserve them. They have been vigor- 
ously and fearlessly proclaimed by 
Pius XII in his peace messages; but, 
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curiously enough, they were con- 
spicously absent from the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. Justice, which is the 
very foundation of peace, was not 
even mentioned at Dumbarton Oaks. 
These deficiencies were called to the 
attention of the American delegates 
at San Francisco by the different 
consultants who represented forty- 
two of our national organizations. 
Our delegates immediately recog- 
nized the necessity of these principles 
and succeeded in incorporating them 
into the Charter. 

Altogether seven hundred amend- 
ments to the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals were suggested at San Fran- 
cisco by delegates from fifty partici- 
pating nations. More than four 
hundred of these amendments were 
actually written into the Charter. 
These facts should encourage us for 
the future. No one dares to deny 
that the Charter is still a very im- 
perfect document. Public opinion 
must be aroused against its defects. If 
Christians in different countries in- 
sist upon moral principles, then many 
of these deficiencies can be easily cor- 
rected once that the United Nations 
begins to function. 


Tue Atomic Boms 
Today no discussion of the Char- 
ter would be complete without con- 
sideration of the atomic bomb. Dur- 
ing recent weeks so much has been 
written about this new weapon that 
it is not easy to ascertain the real 
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truth. From the welter of scientific 
testimony general agreement appears 
to be possible on at least three points: 
viz., 1) the atomic bomb will be an 
American secret for only a limited 
time; 2) its destructive powers will 
be greatly increased; 3) no defense 
has been, or apparently can be, de- 
vised against it. 

If these assertions be true, then 
the atomic bomb offers us the very 
simple alternative of international co- 
operation or annihilation. Either we 
will support a genuine international 
organization like the United Nations 
that will control the production of 
atomic bombs while at the same time 
it settles international controversies 
by peaceful means; or else each na- 
tion will frantically engage in a mad 
and expensive race to produce bigger 
atomic bombs and longer range 
rockets so that every time an inter- 
national crisis arises, Christian civil- 
ization will totter on the brink of 
utter destruction. 

No longer can you shrug your 
shoulders and say that international 
affairs are not your concern. The 
first atomic bomb of the next war 
may well land in the United States. 
You and your family and your home 
may be instantly pulverized into fine 
dust. It is a ghastly prospect. Faced 
with this future, many are inclined to 
become pessimists. They lament the 
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progress of science, they weep over 
the wickedness of the world, they 
fear other nations, they have no 
confidence in world organization. 

Pius XII fortunately is not one 
of their number. He is thoroughly 
Christian, fired with the virtue of 
hope. Sometime ago he said: ‘The 
call of the moment is not lamenta- 
tion but action; not lamentation over 
what has been but reconstruction of 
what is to arise and must arise for 
the good of society.” What must 
arise for the good of society is a 
functioning United Nations. It will 
arise if Americans give it their en- 
thusiastic support. 

Let us take our cue from the Pope 
and be realists, not pessimists. There 
are difficulties to overcome; there 
are troubles ahead. In entering the 
United Nations we are trying some- 
thing new. Some mistakes will occur. 
The interests of other nations will 
conflict at times with ours. Working 
with Russia will not be the least of 
our worries. But if the world be- 
comes convinced that we will co- 
operate with good will, that we will 
spend our tireless energies in promot- 
ing peace, then better days are in 
store for humanity. Today the world 
looks to us for the same leadership 
in peace that we gave in war. What 
sincere Catholic and loyal American 
can refuse this challenge? 
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The Philosophy of Destruction 


ANDREW ForBES 


Reprinted from The CATHOLIC TIMES* 


VENTS moved quickly after 

Hiroshima was wiped out by 
the first Atomic Bomb—so quickly 
that many people were able to forget 
the immediate moral and physical 
revulsion at the news. The justifica- 
tion of the weapon seemed to come 
with its success. The war was end- 
ing. The prisoners would be freed 
and innumerable Allied lives would 
be saved. The point was elaborated 
that by the mercy of God we beat 
the Germans in the race of research 
(though nobody argues that the 
Japanese were in the running) and 
President Truman reminded us of 
all the Japanese inhumanities. 

Mr. Churchill, in one of his 
speeches last year, was on firmer 
ground when he argued that we do 
not act as our enemies act, but as 
we are constrained by our own na- 
ture, to vindicate a justice and a 
mercy which the enemy has violated. 
The second atomic bomb, on Nag- 
asaki, already brought evidence of 
our own demoralisation. Its action 
was written up far more in the vein 
of a “wizard prang”- made familiar 
in the European War. General 
Spaatz was able to declare that the 
results observed were “excellent.” 


By a terrible coincidence the same 
week saw the publication of the code 
for the punishment of war criminals 
for violations of the laws or customs 
of war, among them the murder or 
extermination of any civilian popula- 
tion. Undoubtedly, if the Germans 
had been the first to use the new 
explosive (for that is what it is, not 
a substitute for oil or coal in a future 
Utopia) we would have _ indicted 
them, if possible, under this very 
clause. 

Now the Allies are at far removed 
from the earlier declarations of Vice- 
President Wallace that we are enter- 
ing the Century of the Common Man, 
whom we would liberate from the 
tyranny of false philosophies. We 
cannot justify the extermination of 
perhaps half a million of the Com- 
mon Man in two cataclysms except 
on the Nazi principle that they are 
sub-men. Or, if the argument is used 
that one cannot draw the line be- 
tween “area bombing” or the ten- 
ton bomb and this latest device, the 
answer is that the use of the atomic 
bomb shows how far wrong we had 
already gone in the employment of 
indiscriminate weapons. 

The line can be drawn at the point 
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where it is still possible to aim at 
a specified military target with- 
out deliberately exterminating large 
masses of the civilian population. If 
a whole industrial town can be re- 
garded as war potential, it is still 
possible to warn the _ inhabitants 
specifically of their danger. One can 
imagine four or five ways in which 
the nature of the atomic bomb could 
have been illustrated to the Japanese 
General Staff—by dropping it first 
in a barren area or off shore—with- 
out the element of moral degradation 
brought upon the Allies and upon 
the human race by the sudden destruc- 
tion of Hiroshima. 

In one form or another, the de- 
fensive argument is always that the 
end justifies the means. A principle 
falsely alleged against the Jesuits is 
now demonstrated as the mainspring 
of military and political action. We 
have quickly forgotten an_ historical 
precedent, often quoted when we 
were suffering under Germany’s V- 
weapons, that a secret weapon pro- 
posed by Admiral Cochran was 
turned down by the Cabinet in an 
earlier war on the ground that it 
was infallible and inhuman. For the 
mark of the atomic bomb is that it 
universally shocked consciences—even 
of men and women who seemed to 
gain by its use—and what is more, 
it shocked the consciences of scientists 
engaged upon the research. 

Sir James Chadwick was reported 
in the News Chronicle of August 10 
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as having said in Washington: “I 
do not know how it was in this 
country, but many of my own people 
were unwilling to join (in research 
on the bomb). Many at one time 
or another hoped it would not work 
—that something would be found to 
establish definitely that it could not 
work. I often hoped myself that it 
would not work.” This is the show- 
down of the current cant that the 
scientist is the pure research worker, 
the empiricist, who need not take 
moral considerations into account. 
Unhappily these scientists behaved 
with singular frivolity, for they did 
not-know what might happen when 
they caused the. first explosion, and 
they still do not know the full effect 
of the forces they have unleashed. 

However, the thing has been done. 
We have to face the consequences. 
We can agree that the Western Allies 
showed greater responsibility than 
the Germans would ever have shown 
if the weapon had been in their 
hands. We can agree that the Press, 
after a few days, gave space to the 
flood of protests, unlike the Press of 
totalitarian countries. 


Rute oF Fear 

But the outstanding fact is that 
the rule of men has now passed into 
the hands of the small groups who 
possess the new power, of which the 
ultimate sanction is fear. This is not 
the sanction of rule by consent. We 
do not gather grapes from thorns or 
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figs from thistles. It may be better 
that the Anglo-Saxons should possess 
this domination because among them 
is still retained the waning tradition 
of the West; but there is an equal 
danger of some future conflict be- 
tween two rival Power Groups for 
the control of mankind. Nor is there 
any guarantee that the minority who 
wield such force have the moral prin- 
ciples by which to ensure the well- 
being of the human race. No recent 
International Conference has provid- 
ed that assurance. 

As long ago as 1914 a novel by 
H. G. Wells very accurately fore- 
told the release of atomic energy; 
and we may well ponder the social 
philosophy outlined by him. For what 
he saw was a conflict between an old 
order and a new, a conflict resolved 
by a conference of “responsible and 
understanding people’ under the 
shock of the atomic bomb. 

“On the one hand was the ancient 
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life of the family and the small com- 
munity and the petty industry, on 
the other was a new life on a larger 
scale with remoter horizons and a 
strange sense of purpose. Already it 
was growing clear that men must 
live on one side or the other. . . .” 

Indeed we do not know what 
ideology will be the orthodoxy of the 
future, but we do know that the 
controlling groups will have the 
means to enforce their will. And 
there one is irresistibly reminded of 
Benson’s Lord of the World, for 
bewildered mankind is now facing not 
so much a vista of long peace as a 
chaos of unimaginable horrors, and 
is in a state to succumb to any secular 
messiah. After the bombs dropped in 
the Far East can we look for the 
restoration of “the ancient life of the 
family and the small community and 
the petty industry?” Or will the 
philosophy of the nihilists be carried 
to its conclusion? 


Buying Workers 


A ten-figure bank balance gives no man or group of men 
the right or the justification to use or “buy” workers as physical 
producers at whatever price that individual or group decides, 
nor does money give any individual or group of men the power 
or the right to. negate justice towards fellow men. Justice is 
based on God-given principles, not on dollar signs and bank 
balances. The late Pope Pius XI condemned the view that 
labor is a commodity to be bought at the cheapest price.— 
CatHotic ACTION OF THE SouTH, September 27, 1945. 








The Charter and Its Consequences 


RicHarp Pattee 
Reprinted from CoLuMBIA* 


HE San Francisco Charter, 

ratified by the U. S. Senate on 
July 28, very obviously was far from 
what most of those who attended 
the Conference hoped it would be. 
It falls far short of satisfying most 
of the requirements that internation- 
ally-minded citizens everywhere must 
feel are the necessities for a decent 
and workable world order. The total 
impression of the two months at 
San Francisco is that there was far 
too much emphasis on force, strength 
and power and much too little on 
justice, humanity and pacific rela- 
tions. There was far too much at- 
tention paid to security as such 
against justice and one would scarce- 
ly exaggerate to say, that the docu- 
ment that came out of the Conference 
reflects the insistence on security 
above all things and that justice as 
such—as a principle and as a stand- 
ard of international conduct—went 
pretty much by the board. 

If we measure the achievements 
at San Francisco, as indicated in the 
Charter, by the norms laid down by 
the Holy Father in his numerous 
allocutions,”° we will be disappointed 
to discover how many of these funda- 
mental ideas are either neglected al- 
together or else are given a minimum 


of consideration in the text. The 
ideal of a new society of nations, 
created among the strong and the 
weak alike with similar responsibili- 
ties and similar duties in proportion 
to their potentialities, was cast over- 
board. 

The general line adopted by the 
Soviet Union from the beginning of 
the conference became increasingly 
the theme song of the gathering— 
that power and strength justify the 
exercise of authority and that we 
should approach the problem of the 
peace realistically: that is, leave the 
actual enforcement of the peace and 
the determination of when that en- 
forcement must take place in the 
hands of the nations able to deal with 
these situations—in other words, the 
Great Powers. Thus it was that, in 
spite of the fairly elaborate camou- 
flaging, the San Francisco Charter 
was in reality and will continue to be 
a perpetuation of the grand alliance 
of the United Nations who won the 
present war, with two definite cate- 
gories among these victorious states: 
the strong, who will have full re- 
sponsibility, and the second raters, 
including the so-called small states, 
who will be privileged to collaborate 
and to make their opinions heard in 


* New Haven 7, Conn., October, 1945. 
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the General Assembly but with a 
minimum of influence on decisions 
and much less on action. 

Now we should bear in mind one 
thing and that is, that it is not neces- 
sarily bad, unmitigatedly bad, that 
there should exist a strong alliance 
of the five dominant nations in the 
world. The threat to peace is not 
going to come from Luxembourg, 
Liberia or Honduras. It is not going 
to be jeopardized by the aggressive 
tendencies of Saudi Arabia. The only 
potential aggression of which we need 
have any fear will proceed from one 
or more of the great nations of the 
world. If effective steps are not taken 
to bind them together in a firm and 
lasting understanding, with the full 
sharing of their collective responsi- 
bilities, then there is little practical 
use for an international league of 
nations and still less for the elaborate 
machinery that was set up at San 
Francisco. 

During the course of that con- 
ference, Commander Stassen, a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation, 
stated quite frankly that if a major 
power—one of the Big Five—em- 
barked on a policy of aggression, 
there was no international organiza- 
tion that could stop it. This meant 
in plain language that unless there 
is real and substantial agreement 
among the Big Five, we can have 
little hope for peace regardless of 
what the rest of the nations may say, 
think or do. In the League of Na- 
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tions at Geneva, in which the re- 
sponsibility of the larger powers is 
much less fixed than in the present 
constitution, it was perfectly clear 
that once a large state undertook 
to carry out a policy opposed to the 
letter or spirit of the Covenant, 
there was nothing the League could 
do except to protest. The case of 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria 
and of Italian aggression against 
Ethiopia are cases in point. 


Honesty OF PuRPOSE 


One of the commonest errors some 
years ago in dealing with the League 
of Nations was to speak and write 
of it as though it were an abstrac- 
tion, above and beyond the nations 
that made it up. No league of states 
exists independently of the component 
elements. The League of Nations was 
as weak or as strong as the nations 
that sent delegates to Geneva wanted 
to make it. When Japan and Italy, 
two powerful members, took the op- 
posite course and flaunted the pur- 
poses of the international organiza- 
tion itself, the failure that was in- 
evitably chalked up was not against 
the League but against the attitude 
of mind of some of its members—of 
most of its members, to be honest— 
who did not subscribe really to the 
ideas behind that organization. A first- 
rate international league can hardly 
be a brilliant success when none 
of the member states approaches 
it honestly and with the full intention 
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of carrying through all its principles. 

An institution of this kind, set up 
with a thousand mental reservations, 
is foredoomed to failure. The failure 
of the Geneva league was the in- 
transigeance of France, the aggres- 
siveness of Japan, the unwillingness 
to obey of Italy, the timidity of 
Great Britain and the isolationism of 
the United States. On the shoulders 
of these victorious powers, each in 
pursuit of a kind of foreign policy 
that made the work of the League 
impossible, should be placed the real 
responsibility for the dismal lack of 
success that haunted that organiza- 
tion, conceived in high hopes and 
supported so disastrously by its own 
creators. 

This means, in a few words, that 
we ought not to let ourselves be 
carried away with the feeling that 
everything is lost because the Great 
Powers have been given extraor- 
dinary powers in the new league. 
Of course they have; and it is prob- 
ably better at this time and in these 
circumstances that they should be 
accorded this authority. It means, to 
be sure, that we have elevated the 
idea of “security” to the position of 
the purpose of the whole thing and 
have relegated “justice” to an in- 
ferior level. The statesmen at San 
Francisco thought first and foremost 
in terms of security. They were 
vowed before everything else to place 
obstacles in the way of a repetition 
of war. They wanted to guarantee 
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a reasonably long peace and were 
willing to violate the precepts of 
democracy and even of justice to do 
it. Hence, we have a Security Council 
in which five nations of the world 
have practically all the authority and 
a General Assembly in which the rest 
of the world can lift its voice, pose 
questions and function in the at- 
mosphere of an international debating 
society. 

One of the basic reasons for this 
state of affairs is that San Francisco 
did not reveal the least willingness 
on the part of the statesmen to re- 
linquish any substantial part of that 
precious thing known as the “national 
sovereignty.” We ought to be per- 
fectly honest with ourselves and 
recognize that we shall never have 
a democratic international organiza- 
tion, a league that really functions 
and in which the interests of all are 
proportionately represented, until we 
scrap many of the time-honored and 
conventional notions about sovereign- 
ty. Even the. disastrous war through 
which we have just gone has not 
been enough for us to arrive at the 
conviction that it is high time that 
we come down off the lofty plane of 
theoretically absolute sovereignty and 
give up some portion of that heritage 
in the name of peace and interna- 
tional solidarity. 

No more sorry spectacle was to be 
seen at San Francisco than the con- 
stant harping on national interests, 
on the national position and on the 
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national policy. Much as one would 
like to defend the rights of the small 
countries and brilliantly as they were 
defended by such stalwarts as Dr. 
Evatt, of Australia, it would be diffi- 
cult to find any case in which one 
of the small nations evinced any 
willingness to give up some of its 
sovereignty and sacrifice at least 
something of the devotion to this 
fetish in behalf of world peace. The 
answer is, of course, that the small 
nations could hardly be expected to 
do what the large powers were quite 
unwilling to undertake. And this is 
entirely accurate. The Great Powers 
were as obdurate and tenacious in 
their concept of national rights as 
though no war had ever taken place. 

In spite of the terrific lessons of 
this struggle and the evidence that 
has been placed before the world of 
the incredible evil of nationalism, 
which is merely another way of say- 
ing undue regard for national sov- 
ereignty, the San Francisco conclave 
was not a meeting ground of minds 
chastised by the conflict or humbled 
by the stark realities through which 
we have just passed. The squabbles, 
the rancor, the resentments, the petty 
ambitions and aspirations, the tug- 
ging, pulling and jockeying, which 
have distinguished world politics for 
these many decades, were all present 
at San Francisco. 

It would be an interesting point to 
contrast the new charter now ap- 
proved by our government with 
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the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. Christopher Dawson, the 
distinguished English Catholic writ- 
er, has called attention to the fact 
that, in moral terms, the Covenant 
was considerably more acceptable 
than the new instrument. Even at 
that the San Francisco Charter is 
a vast improvement over the original 
proposal of Dumbarton Oaks, which 
served as the rough draft for the 
work at San Francisco. The almost 
total absence in Dumbarton Oaks of 
any allusion, even backhandedly, to 
moral questions, human rights or the 
principles that ought to govern so- 
ciety, was little short of shocking. 
The extremely lame excuse was giv- 
en that since the Charter would have 
to represent the interests and aims of 
people so diverse as the Moslems, 
European Christians and Soviet Rus- 
sians, it was impossible to incorporate 
any solid declaration of moral prin- 
ciples in the document. In the San 
Francisco revision, there is consid- 
erably more attention paid to this 
aspect and in that sense it is a very 
great improvement. 


DominaTION Born at DumBarton Oaks 


Dumbarton Oaks, as originally 
drafted, provided the framework for 
the complete domination of the Big 
Five. No amount of reading into it 
of other ideas can avoid that funda- 
mental conclusion. At San Francisco, 
the decisions of the larger powers, as 
reached at Dumbarton Oaks, were 
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challenged by the smaller states, all of 
whom brought to San Francisco 
copious suggestions for amendment 
and revision. They succeeded only 
in part. In the actual structure of 
the new league, there is not much 
relaxation of this formula. There 
is, however, provision for more op- 
portunity for discussion on the part 
of the smaller states and the articles 
on amendments and the like hold out 
the hope that experience will make 
improvement feasible as time goes on. 


If we were to list the failures of 
the San Francisco Charter, the num- 
ber of drawbacks or actual defects 
appears long indeed. There is no 
recognition anywhere of the primacy 
of the moral law. There is no ex- 
pression whatever that the states of 
the world, just as the individuals, 
are subject to the same moral law 
and that unless this subordination is 
assured, we can scarcely look for 
lasting peace. There is no definite 
limitation on national sovereignty 
and no step toward the creation of 
a world community of nations. Men- 
tally speaking, San Francisco belongs 
to the same period as the Versailles 
Conference and, if we were to press 
the analogy still further, to the 
same period as the Congress of Ber- 
lin. Equilibrium, national interests, 
spheres and the like all turned up at 
San Francisco and had their day. 
There was no tendency to do the 
novel or the audacious thing; that is, 
throw overboard the whole idea of 
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international relations as they have 
developed since the last century and 
proceed on a totally different basis. 
The war has not led us this far. 


In all probability the United States 
would be the last nation to subscribe 
to any international formula that 
went very far from the old traditional 
bases. And the astonishing thing is 
that on the old basis we have had 
nothing but the constant degenera- 
tion of international relations and 
their frequent breakdown in the form 
of war. Yet we are quite unwilling 
to try anything else or even accept 
the possibility that another rule of 
procedure might be productive of bet- 
ter results. We might reflect on the 
fact that no sooner had the Charter 
come up in the Senate than the 
hoary and ancient argument was 
raised whether this meant that 
American boys would have to be sent 
overseas without the specific consent 
of the Senate. The mentality of 1945 
was not too different from that of 
1919. The difference seemed to be 
that those who prevailed then were 
outnumbered this time or perhaps are 
merely biding their time to attack 
the new international institution on 
other grounds and at a later date. 

Another failure relates to the ade- 
quate codification of International 
Law and the endowment of the new 
International Tribunal with police 
power to put its decisions into prac- 
tice. No compulsory jurisdiction is 
included either and the most that is 
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achieved is the setting up of the 
tribunal itself. The list of the items 
on which the five Great Powers may 
exercise an absolute veto leaves the 
impression that there is relatively 
little margin or leeway. 


Justice AND Human Ricuts 


Since the document has _ been 
adopted and will be the constitution 
under which we shall all be called 
upon to live internationally for some 
little time at least, perhaps it would 
be more profitable to emphasize the 
more positive attainments of the San 
Francisco Charter. As evidence of the 
improvement over Dumbarton Oaks 
we discover that the new Charter 
is much more idealistic in its ex- 
pression and at least includes mention 
of justice as a term even though it 
does not breathe into that term the 
full concept of morality under which 
any institution must function. In 
Dumbarton Oaks there was no ref- 
erence to justice at all, either as a 
principle or as a purpose. We find 
the term justice used in the preamble 
in the phrase “to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties, 
etc.” Under the Purposes, reference is 
made to the “principles of justice and 
international law.” A still further 
mention of justice is.made in the sen- 
tence that reads: “All members. . . 
shall settle their international dis- 
putes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and 
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security and justice shall not be en- 
dangered.” 


Closely related to this question of 
the inclusion of justice is that of 
human rights. In Dumbarton Oaks, 
the most passing reference was made 
to human rights and this in the most 
perfunctory fashion. It was clear at 
San Francisco from the start that 
there would be much insistence on ex- 
pressly including mention of the sali- 
ent human rights that ought to be 
defended. Their absence, as the Bish- 
ops of the United States very clearly 
indicated in their letter of April 15th, 
would be inconceivable. The war has 
been fought in fundamental terms for 
the defense of human rights. To in- 
stitute an international organization 
pledged to the maintenance of peace 
without mention of the human rights 
that must be safeguarded, appeared 
the most evident contradiction to 
many of those at the Conference. The 
present Charter does fairly well on 
this score. In the Preamble the phrase 
reads: “To reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person.” 
“Human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, language, religion, or sex” 
appears among the Purposes of the 
United Nations organization. Among 
the functions of the General Assembly 
are “initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of .. . 
assisting in the realization of human 
rights and basic freedoms for all.” 
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Similar statements are to be found in 
connection with the purposes and tasks 
of the Social and Economic Council. 

Dumbarton Oaks was largely silent 
on the problem of International Law. 
This was remedied at San Francisco, 
to include steps for the progressive 
development of international law and 
its codification. Dumbarton Oaks was 
not particularly specific on the forma- 
tion of the new International Tri- 
bunal of Justice and precisely what its 
relations were to be with the general 
organization. At San Francisco full 
attention was paid to the setting up of 
the Court and it was specifically pro- 
vided that this instrument should 
form an integral part of the new 
league of nations—in contrast with 
the state of affairs under The Hague 
Tribunal. 

Provision is not made as was indi- 
cated for compulsory jurisdiction, but 
there is a tendency to make the deci- 
sions of the Court binding on mem- 
bers. The major hope is that in the 
course of natural evolution, the Court 
will enlarge and solidify its position 
much as did the Supreme Court of 
the United States which, under the 
Constitution of the nation when first 
adopted, apparently had none of the 
functions or powers which have later 
become a part of its tradition. Pro- 
posals were made at San Francisco to 
give the Court compulsory jurisdic- 
tion but they were defeated. Members, 
however, may sign an agreement ac- 
cepting in advance the jurisdiction of 
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the Court in legal questions, and the 
Tribunal may render advisory opin- 
ions at the request of the Security 
Council, of the General Assembly or 
of other bodies of the league. 

Perhaps the most adequate way to 
summarize in this brief space the 
salient characteristics of this new 
international organization is to pay 
attention to the most important fea- 
tures that distinguish it, to the exclu- 
sion of the enormous number of 
details that would clutter up a presen- 
tation as restricted as this. We may 
cite as the most significant provisions 
the following: 


I. The Social and Economic 
Council. 

II. The Security Council and its 
powers. 


III. The Trusteeship provision. 

IV. Regional organizations and 
their recognition. 

V. The process of amendment 
and change. 

Under these five headings we can at 
least catch a glimpse of the mechanism 
and general character of the United 
Nations organization. 


Causes OF War RECOGNIZED 


The Economic and Social Council 
was raised to the level of a “principal 
organ” of the United Nations in con- 
trast with the arrangement envisaged 
originally at Dumbarton Oaks. The 
very fact that there is to exist an 
Economic and Social Council of 
extraordinary importance and with 
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wide powers is a step forward of 
incalculable significance. If for no 
other reason than this, it would be 
legitimate to assert that San Francisco 
was a vast advance over anything done 
before. It does not mean merely that 
the organization will be empowered 
to make economic and social studies, 
deal with questions of standards of 
living, employment, public health and 
the like. The meaning of the decision 
is that for the first time full recogni- 
tion has been given to the fact that 
international disturbances do not de- 
rive exclusively from political causes. 
The old Geneva League was perhaps 
too completely political in its outlook. 
Although it did have its humanitarian 
agencies and dealt with a number of 
problems that were not strictly politi- 
cal, it never possessed an agency as 
formalized as this one, whose entire 
purpose is to examine this particular 
aspect of international relations. It 
is fortunate that we are getting away 
from the idea that political friction 
and turmoil cause wars and recognize 
that misery, poverty, unbalanced 
economies, bad health and underprivi- 
leged peoples anywhere in the world 
are the breeding ground for wars and 
the threat of wars. 


The essence of the whole United 
Nations organization is the Security 
Council. It was around its purposes 
and powers that most of the debate at 
San Francisco centered. It was with 
regard to its authority that the small 
nations fought so valiantly to reduce 
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its power. Foreign Minister Evatt, of 
Australia, waged a major campaign 
to curtail the power of the Security 
Council; not to exercise the veto in 
matters involving one of the Great 
Powers themselves (for that was 
recognized as legitimate) but to re- 
strict the use of the veto on questions 
that involved other states. The origi- 
nal Soviet proposal had been absolute 
in its purpose: to forbid not only the 
action by any other than the Security 
Council, but to make impossible even 
the discussion of the problem itself by 
the General Assembly The Russians 
were obdurate in insisting that there 
was no basic distinction between dis- 
cussion, investigation and considera- 
tion of a problem and that all of these 
functions should pertain to the Se- 
curity Council. This extreme demand 
was whittled down and brought about 
one of the few major concessions 
made by the Soviet delegation. 


The Big Five did express them- 
selves in the sense that the veto would 
not be used to prevent any dispute 
from being brought before the Security 
Council or discussed by it. Neverthe- - 
less, with all of the benevolence in the 
world, we cannot but conclude that 
the Security Council retains legally 
and officially the enormous weight of 
power and that it is the absolutely 
essential agency of the new league. In 
the strictest interpretation of the text 
of the Charter, it is clear that the 
Security Council can do practically 
anything and can prevent practically 
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anything with which it 
from being done. 

The General Assembly does retain 
the right to hold discussions and make 
recommendations “within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to 
the powers and functions of any 
organs provided in the present Char- 
ter.” This phraseology is indeed all- 
embracing. Although its authority 
does not extend beyond recommenda- 
tion, and in no case can it intervene 
with the Security Council in the 
settlement of a dispute, it must always 
be borne in mind that the General 
Assembly, as the meeting place of all 
the nations in the league, provides for 
a formidable platform for the airing 
of ideas and even of grievances. This 
should not be underestimated since 
even Geneva, with all its handicaps, 
provided a place where the voice of 
even the most insignificant state could 
be raised and heard. The force of 
public opinion, the strength of public 
reaction is always incalculable and 
imponderable. Perhaps the new Gen- 
eral Assembly will provide in its way 
the means whereby the sentiments 
and feelings of all the nations may 
be expressed to the world in a form 
that does not exist today. 

Dumbarton Oaks said _ nothing 
about the problem of the territories 
either under mandate at the present 
time or which might be taken from 
the enemy as a result of the present 
war. It will be remembered that the 
old League of Nations exercised a 
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mandate over certain areas of the 
world through the immediate agency 
of some particular country. These 
mandates still exist and in addition 
there are islands and lands, such as 
the Japanese territories and the for- 
mer Italian colonies, which will have 
to be dealt with in some form. 


Tue TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Trusteeship Council is desig- 
nated as one of the principal organs 
of the new league. There are three 
possibilities as regards territories that 
might come under this Council. The 
first are the mandates inherited from 
the League, the second are enemy ter- 
ritories, and the third those terri- 
ritories which any state might volun- 
tarily place under international trus- 
teeship. Reference is made to the 
welfare of non-selfgoverning peoples, 
and the need for providing for the 
most expeditious means for their prog- 
ress and advancement. This provision 
does not attack the vast colonial prob- 
lem as such. At San Francisco there 
was no disposition on the part of any 
of the major colonial powers to make 
the slightest concession in this field. 
The French, for example, through 
the public statements of Georges Bi- 
dault, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
made it clear that not one inch of 
French territory would be given up 
to any international trusteeship sys- 
tem. Great Britain revealed no en- 
thusiastic willingness to cede parts of 
her Empire. The United States would 
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probably not be willing to allow 
Puerto Rico, Guam or the Virgin 
Islands to come under such control. 

In other words, the problem of 
some 750,000,000 people now living 
as colonials was not touched at all. 
The actual jurisdiction of the United 
Nations organization will scarcely 
reach beyond the Pacific Islands and 
perhaps some of the former mandates. 
A distinction is made between strategic 
and non-strategic territories. ‘The 
former are placed under the Security 
Council and the latter under the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Their use of the power 
of the Trusteeship Council will de- 
pend on their own judgment. The 
United States was especially con- 
cerned with the future of the Japa- 
nese islands. They may come under 
full American sovereignty; they may 
be under trusteeship with the United 
States exercising the authority under 
international control. If declared 
strategic areas, their administration 
might fall under the United States 
with the Security Council as a super- 
visory authority. We must remember 
that in the Security Council, the 
United States, as one of the Big Five, 
has a veto just as does each of the 
other major powers. 

The Soviet Union and China urged 
that a statement be included that all 
people now without self-government 
have the opportunity to look forward 
to ultimate independence. Great Brit- 
ain, France and the United States 
opposed this suggestion. It was pro- 
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foundly unfortunate that our country 
quibbled as to terms, for it made us 
look as though we were lined up with 
the traditional British and French im- 
perialism. The compromise was one 
of those weasel worded statements 
that hedged and hemmed and com- 
mitted the powers merely to take into 
account self-government or independ- 
ence, according to the circumstances. 


Regionalism struck one of the most 
discordant notes of the Conference. 
The United States found itself faced 
with a contradiction in its own policy. 
For fifteen years our government has 
been beating the drums of inter- 
American solidarity and understand- 
ing. Since the commencement of the 
war we have devoted ourselves to 
driving home the idea that there is 
such a thing as hemispheric defense 
and interests. We have convinced 
Latin America of this reality at almost 
the precise moment that we were 
called upon at San Francisco to de- 
fend the thesis of world jurisdiction 
and the supremacy of the world-wide 
organization over any local arrange- 
ment that might exist. There was no 
doubt that Secretary Stettinius was 
hard put to solve the dilemma. 

Dumbarton Oaks stated that the 
regional arrangements could not come 
into effect without the authorization 
of the Security Council. At Mexico 
City, in the Declaration of Chapul- 
tepec, the American republics had 
agreed that automatic action should 
occur when any one of them suffered 
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an attack. Obviously, the two systems 
could not work simultaneously. The 
American republics were adamant on 
this point and refused absolutely to 
give in. Their real fear was that if 
they submitted every conflict to the 
Security Council, the veto of any one 
nation on that body would prevent 
action in the New World. As it stands 
now it is far from satisfactory. It 
states that the regional agreements 
stand; that action may be taken for 
defense if an attack occurs and that 
the Security Council shall be informed 
at once of the situation. The latter 
may take action if it sees fit upon the 
receipt of this information. 

The American republics were par- 
ticularly irritated by the fact that the 
dual: alliances signed by the Soviet 
Union with France, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, were ex- 
pressly excluded from the jurisdiction 
of the Security Council, thus permit- 
ting them to be used against Germany, 
for example, without any positive 
approval from the Security Council. 
While the theory is that the American 
regional arrangement will work by 
itself with the Security Council merely 
becoming informed, it is interesting 
to speculate how in actual practice 
this arbitrary system could possibly 
dovetail and both regional and world 
authority remain supreme at the same 
time. 

The last point to be considered 
refers to the amendment of the Char- 
ter. No matter how rigid it may be 
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or how inflexible momentarily, if it 
can be amended or changed there is 
always hope for its natural evolution. 
A conference for reviewing the Char- 
ter may be called by a two-thirds vote 
of the General Assembly and that of 
any seven members of the Security 
Council. This is, incidentally, one of 
the few cases in which it is specified 
that any seven members can act 
whether they include the Big Five or 
not. After ten years, if no such con- 
ference has been called, the proposal 
becomes a part of the agenda and may 
be considered. Proposed amendments 
as such may be vetoed by the Big Five. 


No ALTERNATIVE 


What do we have then as a result 
of this rapid examination of the high 
points of the Charter? We have, as 
has been said before, an alliance, a 
concentration of power in the hands 
of the strong with the rest of the 
world as what might be called verbal! 
onlookers. Our problem is not to 
decry the work of San Francisco as 
falling far short of the goal. It is not 
to pick flaws in the document and de- 
nounce it as vitiated by so many errors 
and deficiencies as to merit no sup- 
port. Even if it is only ten percent of 
the possible 100 percent toward which 
we are striving, that ten percent is 
better than nothing—and the alterna- 
tive to the present Charter is nothing 
at all. Let us reflect on the full mean- 
ing of that fact. If we do not make 
the present league work under the 
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Charter as drafted at San Francisco, 
there is not, for the moment, any 
alternative. We fall back into the 
absence of an international institu- 
tion, into the mutual isolationism of 
the pre-1914 era, an intolerable situa- 
tion today when the atom bomb has 
been added to the implements of war. 
Even in relation to the great enigma 
of our time, the Soviet Union, the 
present Charter is better than noth- 
ing. We have to deal with Russia, 
because Russia is a part of our world. 
In dealing with her, which is better: 
to have contact by remote control from 
Washington to Moscow or London 
to Moscow, or to belong to the same 
organization, which can be improved, 
and force the Soviet representatives to 
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speak out to the world? It is infinitely 
better to have them present, face to 
face, because we may be able to work 
out an understanding. If they prove 
obdurate, unbending and impossibly 
dogmatic, then it is better that this 
occur where everyone can evaluate 
the reaction, see the results and recog- 
nize the reasons. 

Just as the United States began its 
independent existence in the midst of 
regional strife, torn by state jealousies 
and misunderstandings, and evolved a 
well-knit system that has endured 
these many years, so, too, the new 
international order may be equally 
susceptible to modification and im- 
provement, provided that the will is 
there to make it work. 





Verify Sources 


That in the rush of routine daily work, a writer should let an 
error slip into his writing; that he should accept information 
without sufficiently verifying the source; that he may even give 
expression to a judgment that is unfair, may often be due to 
carelessness rather than to bad will. Yet, he should realize that 
such carelessness and such heedlessness, especially in times of 
grave crises, may too easily have serious consequences. 

An editor, or writer, or speaker who is conscious of his lofty 
vocation and its responsibilities, is always alive to the obligation 
he has to the thousands or millions of people who may be strongly 
affected by the words to give them the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, as far as he has been able to ascertain it—Pope Pius 
XII to a Group of American Journalists. 








Catholic Education and the Negro 


Rev. Vincent A. McQuape, O.S.A., Px.D. 


E ARE in the midst of fast- 

moving political, social and eco- 
nomic changes, a dynamic period, one 
that is particularly suited for consid- 
ering the position of the Negro in our 
American social patterns, and espe- 
cially in his relationships to the Cath- 
olic Church and Catholic education. 
Acute socio-economic problems con- 
front the American people within 
their own nation; complex and con- 
fused issues trouble our statesmen on 
the international scene. Recently we 
concluded fighting in a bloody and 
harsh war. We have contended for 
the superiority of a democratic form 
of government and fought to preserve 
what we like to call the American way 
of life. Even more, we believed that 
we were fighting the forces of tyranny 
and oppression and striving to uphold 
and defend man’s inborn natural 
rights. Our position is weakened and 
our battle cries sound hollow and 
hypocritical to the extent to which we 
consider it necessary or expedient to 
exclude any portion of our population 
from participation in all our demo- 
cratic rights and processes. 

But what of the Negro? America’s 
tenth man? Is he to continue suffering 
the same exploitation? Are Negroes 
to be continuously excluded from a 
full recognition of their rights? Seg- 
regation and discrimination in custom, 





An address delivered at the 
Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Regional Unit, College and 
University Department, N.C.E.A., 
held in New York City on Novem- 
ber 23rd and 24th, 1945. 











if not in law, have followed Ameri- 
ica’s tenth man and throughout the 
nation there is no place in which he 
can be wholly secure from the blight 
of the color line. This is one of 


America’s biggest and most pressing 
problems. 


Various peoples from diverse sec- 
tions of the world make up the popu- 
lation of these United States. Most 
differences are those of language and 
custom; as these diverse peoples be- 
come assimilated, lacking any physical 
badge of their origin, they become 
absorbed into the general population. 
One group, however, the Negroes, 
has physical appearances which give a 
“high visibility” and prevent this easy 
absorption. 


The Negroes constitute the largest 
and most important minority racial 
group in the country. There are ap- 
proximately thirteen and a quarter 
million Negroes in the United States 
(12,865,518 according to the census 
of 1940) and they make up 9.8 per 
cent of the total population. It would 
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be well, however, to remember that 
they have been identified with the 
nation from its earliest beginnings.? 

In 1619, a year before the May- 
flower landed at Plymouth Rock, the 
first permanent Negro settlers en- 
tered this country when twenty landed 
at Jamestown. The first settlers were 
probably indentured servants. Slavery 
as such was established when Sir 
John Yeamans brought Negroes 
from Barbados to South Carolina in 
1671. Natural increase and further 
importations brought a growth in 
numbers and at the time of the first 
census in 1790 they constituted 19.3 
per cent of the population (757,208 
out of 3,929,000). The ensuing years 
have brought a great numeric in- 
crease, although each succeeding dec- 
ade has shown a smaller proportion 
in the general population.” 

Slavery took a firm‘hold in the 
South, aided perhaps by an economy 
which made their use profitable. The 
Emancipation Proclamation brought 
a theoretic freedom, and while some 
progress has been achieved, many dif- 
ficult problems remain. The large ma- 
jority of Negroes still reside in the 
South. According to the 1940 census 
distribution, 9,904,619 or 77 per cent 
were in the South; 2,790,193 or 21.7 


per cent were in the North; and 
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170,706 or 1.3 per cent were in the 
West, with the large majority of this 
group in California.* The urban trend 
of the Negro group has lagged behind 
the country as a whole; in 1940, 51.1 
per cent were rural and 48.5 per cent 
urban. In the North they are pre- 
dominantly city dwellers and 88 per 
cent in this region are classified as 
urban. 


PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION 

Since emancipation, the passing 
years have brought many improve- 
ments and _ considerable progress. 
However, they have lagged far be- 
hind the majority group in almost 
every phase of life. In particular, 
education has been a major limiting 
factor. In those States providing sepa- 
rate educational facilities, great dif- 
ferences exist between those provided 
for whites and those provided for 
Negroes. (Seventeen States and the 
District of Columbia provide segre- 
gation.) When racial segregation is 
not provided by law, the blighting 
hand of prejudice and discrimination 
prevent a full utilization of all avail- 
able facilities. A more complete an- 
alysis of this question may prove 
illuminating. 

Illiteracy is more prevalent among 
Negroes than among other groups, is 


1 History shows that they played a prominent role in the early discoveries. It is probable that a Negro 
piloted one of Columbus ships’ on his first and third voyage. Negroes accampanied Balboa, Cortez, Pizzaro and 
De Soto on their expeditions to this continent. They also aided in the discovery of the Southwest and were 
among the first settlers in Alabama, Florida and Louisian. 

2In 1790, they constituted 19.3 per cent of the total population; in 1830, 18.1 per cent; 1870, 13.5 per 


cent; 1930, 9.7 per cent; 1940, 9.8 per cent. 


3 The South is made up of the South Atlantic, East South Central and West South Central States; the 
North is made up of New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central and West North Central States; the 


West is made up of the Mountain and Pacific States. 
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much higher in the South than in 
other regions of the country and it is 
much more prevalent among Negroes 
of the South than among other groups. 
According to one study of Army per- 
sonnel: “Analysis of fourteen months 
of data (23 August 1943 through 31 
October 1944) reveals that propor- 
tionately eight times as many Negroes 
as Whites entering the Army were 
classified as grade V (equivalent of 
slow-learning) or illiterate and were 
sent for special training.” * 

In 1940, 41.3 per cent of the Ne- 
groes completed less than five years 
of schooling; the corresponding figure 
for whites is 13.5 per cent. Likewise, 
a noticeably smaller percentage have 
completed high school and college.® 
Qualitative study of Negro educa- 
tional facilities likewise reveals dis- 
crepancies. In a few States wherein 
segregation prevails, the facilities are 
almost equal (notably the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, Delaware, 
etc.) ; the majority, however, provide 
a shorter school term, a larger num- 
ber of students per teacher, poorly 
prepared and low salaries for the 
teachers, a lower average number of 
students in daily attendance, run- 
down facilities and a much lower per 
capita expenditure. 

In eleven southern States, the aver- 


4U. S. Office ef Education, ‘‘Education for. Victory,” Vol. 3, No. 20, April 20, 1945, p. 13. 
5 The figures are as follows: 4.1 per cent of the Negroes have completed high school and 1.2 per cent 
have completed college. The corresponding figures for whites are: 16.6 per cent have completed high schools 


and 5.4 per cent have completd college. 


® See, America, October 27, 1945; also U. S. Office of Education, ‘‘Statistics of State Scheol Systems, 1939- 


40 and 1941-42.” 


7 According te a more recent unpublished survey made by the School of Library Service of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, the number of libraries giving service to Negroes has increased from 99 to 121. E. A. Gleason, ‘‘Facing 
the Dilemma of Public Library Service for Negroes”, Library Quarterly, Vol. XV, No. 4. October 1945, p. 341. 
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age public school expenditure per 
white pupil during 1941-42 school 
year was $68.04. The average per 
Negro pupil was $26.59.° In passing, 
it is interesting to observe that this 
discrimination extends to libraries, a 
most important tool in education. In 
1938, “. . . out of 744 library service 
units in the South (excluding those 
of the W.P.A.) only 99 gave service 
to Negroes. In other words, 645 
public libraries which were open for 
service gave none to Negroes.”” In 
other words, public education is avail- 
able for Negroes, but it is inferior and 
lower in quality than the education 
available for whites. 

Higher education is likewise avail- 
able but the same general pattern pre- 
vails. By far, the large majority at- 
tend the segregated colleges of the 
South. (In 1940, there were 118 
institutions, 36 publicly controlled 
and 82 privately controlled, with an 
estimated enrollment of 48,614; an 
additional 2,297 were enrolled in 
Northern institutions.) In general, 
because of their earlier schooling, these 
students do not measure up to the 
average of the country. The large 
number of Negro college students is 
drawn from the urban schools (in- 
cluding 34 per cent recruited from 
Northern and border States for South- 
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ern Negro colleges). They are drawn 
from a low socio-economic group. 
(The median reported familial in- 
come — income of parents — among 
seniors is $1,048 per year and among 
freshmen, $852.00 per year.) 

Most of these students must con- 
tribute to their own support and the 
entering freshmen in institutions for 
the higher education of Negroes at- 
tain low rank on standardized psycho- 
logical and achievement examinations. 
On the American Council of Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination, the 
median gross score was the 4th per- 
centile; on Cooperative English Test, 
median gross score was the 4th per- 
centile. When their education is com- 
pleted, the same results follow, for 
seniors attain low rank on standard- 
ized achievement examinations. (In 
the Cooperative General Culture 
Test, the median gross score stood at 
the tenth percentile of the test norms. ) 

Briefly we might summarize our 
discussion thus far in the following 
terms. Great advances have been made 
in the past eighty years. Greater prog- 
ress has been prevented because of the 
existing patterns of segregation, the 
discrimination to which the Negroes 
are subjected, and the opposition they 
encounter in striving to raise their 
social-economic level of living. 

It is said that Negroes are a deeply 
religious group. I believe they are. 
In their lives, the role of the Church 
is unique: it is not merely a place of 
religious worship but the very center 
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of Negro social life. In general, it 
assumes an important place since it is 
one institution where the black man 
can find avenues of self-expression and 
enterprise free from the white man’s 
direct intrusion and control. The 
number of Catholic Negroes, how- 
ever, is Gistressingly small. Within 
the general white population of the 
country, out of some 125 million peo- 
ple, there are about 24 million Cath- 
olics. (23,963,671, according to the 
Catholic Directory.) Roughly this 
means that one out of every five white 
persons in the country is a Catholic. 
(Actually 1:5.3.) There are around 
13 million Negroes, and the Negro 
is America’s tenth man, but only 
315,791 Negro Catholics, or one out 
of every 42 Negro persons is a Cath- 
olic. Apart from the reasons which 
might explain this distribution, we 
have here a great need to preach the 
Gospel and bring Christ to the multi- 
tudes. If we would do this effectively, 
we would wisely use our Catholic 
educational system to assist in this 
worthy cause. 


UNDERSTANDING AND OPPORTUNITIES 


There are two areas in which Cath- 
olic institutions of higher education 
can do special service: 1. Provide 
a better understanding of the race 
relations question; 2. Provide wider 
opportunities for Negro Catholics to 
attend our Catholic institutions and 
obtain the advantages of a Catholic 
education. 
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The tension and unrest in our post- 
war world has aroused an interest 
among educators in the question of 
race relations. To bring a clear grasp 
of this question to Catholic students, 
all available scientific evidence should 
be utilized. Thus, it would be well for 
all to understand clearly that there is 
not one bit of evidence to show that 
one race is superior to another in 
innate abilities; that the learning 
plateau of Negroes is not different 
from that of whites; that all Negroes 
do not steal; that Negroes are not 
naturally immoral, etc. Negroes have 
been forced to live in some of the 
worst slum areas and in general have 
not been given the advantages of a 
good environment. 

Catholic education should not stop 
here, however, for the cogent and 
dynamic arguments of religion should 
be emphasized. Christ died for all 
men: white and black, good and bad, 
saints and sinners; the Precious 
Blood was shed for all. We are all 
members of the Mystical Body and 
our adventages flow from that new 
birth and adoption into the house- 
hold of God, and not from the em- 
inence of our race. “For as many of 
you as have been baptized in Christ, 
have put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek: there is neither bond 
nor free: there is neither male nor 
female. For you are all one in Christ 
Jesus.’® Christianity first affirmed 
the real and universal brotherhood of 


8 Gal. III—27, 28. 
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all men of whatever race and condi- 
tion. Once these truths are fully 
grasped, racial prejudice should at 
least decline, if not disappear entirely 
among Catholics. 

However, if our discussions are to 
bear fruit, we ourselves, in ovr insti- 
tutions, must practice what we 
preach. Otherwise, our actions will 
thunder so loudly that none will be 
able to hear what we say. This brings 
us to our second point: provide op- 
portunities for Negro Catholics to 
attend our Catholic colleges. 

Educationally, we have developed 
a system of which we may be justly 
proud. It has been taking care of our 
white Catholics and this is especially 
true of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation. There are two institutions of 
collegiate grade, conducted under 
Catholic auspices, especially for 
Negroes. Both of these institutions 
are doing notable work. But what are 
we doing in our own institutions? Do 
we draw the color line? Are we do- 
ing our utmost to give the advantages 
of a Catholic college education to 
our Negro Catholics? 

Probably most, if not all, can say 
that they do not draw a color line. 
One, maybe two or three Negroes are 
now in attendance or have graduated 
in the past. It is not enough. A single 
robin does not make a spring nor does 
a sporadic student of color remove 
the line of discrimination. It may be 
said that all colored students apply- 
ing are admitted, if they meet our 
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admissions standards. But even this 
is not enough. It may fulfil the de- 
mands of justice. I shall not argue 
the point. I will say that, to my way 
of thinking, it does not fulfil the de- 
mands of charity—the charity that 
demands giving until it hurts. The 
charity we should practice if we 
would treat the Negro in a truly 
Christian manner. 


ESTABLISH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Catholic Negroes are not especial- 
ly numerous in our Northern areas. 
Within the territorial limits of the 
Eastern Regional Unit, there are ap- 
proximately 99,738 Negro Catholics.® 
For the most part, however, they 
cannot avail themselves of a Catholic 
college education because they lack 
the financial means.?° Most Negroes 
unfortunately are members of our 
lowest income groups. If we would 
be truly charitable, we will make it 
possible for some to attend our insti- 
tutions by establishing at least one 
scholarship for a Catholic Negro, and 
this is the proposal that I would en- 
treat all our institutions to follow. 
In brief, let each institution set up 
at least one scholarship for a Catholic 
Negro and provide real opportunity 
for the leaven of Catholicism to do 
its work. *f Catholic education is 
a vital force in our’ social, political 
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and religious life, we will readily 
realize the crying need and necessity 
to bring its advantages to one of the 


most underprivileged and _ handi- 
capped groups in the country— 
Negroes. 


It may be said that they have equal 
opportunity to win a _ competitive 
scholarship. Within limits, this is true 
and, in an odd case, it takes place. 
For the most part, it is improbable 
and an unlikely happening. They are 
members of a low income group, they 
lack the normal cultural advantages 
found in a normal home, their test 
scores in normal Freshman college 
examinations reflect these disad- 
vantages, and finally, the discrimina- 
tion to which they are subjected 
stifles initiative. 

The Negro is in America to stay. 
In the past, he has encountered frus- 
tration, discrimination and contempt. 
Neither one of these proposals will 
answer the problems providing an 
immediate solution. They seem to me 
to be steps in the right direction and 
will accomplish more than is readily 
visible. Various radical philosophies 
have made inroads among the 
Negroes and emphasis on the brother- 
hood of man has been the strongest 
attraction drawing them to un-Amer- 
ican ideals. The true brotherhood of 
man must be founded on the Father- 


8 Negro Catholics in this area are distributed among the following dioceses: Albany, 300: Baltimore- 
Washington, 43,922; Brooklyn, 15,000; Buffalo, 1,970; Camden, 941; Newark, 7,500; New York, 18,000; Phila- 
delphia, 9,200; Pittsburgh, 1,200; Trenton, 500; Wilmington, 1,205. 

10 It is significant to observe that in their appeal in behalf of the Negro and Indian Missions, the Bishops 
at the head ef the Commission for Catholic Missions Among Colored People and the Indiams speak of the im- 


poverished conditions and their low financial condition. 
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hood of God, if it is to be meaning- 
ful. In any case, it loses all meaning 
unless it is practiced. 

The saga of the Negro in America 
is a sad tale of suffering due to 
neglect to apply the elementary pr‘n- 
ciples of Christianity. Let us do our 
part by applying the charity of Christ. 
In closing, we might keep in mind 
the words of Pope Pius XI: “It 
was Christianity that first affirmed 
the real and universal brotherhood 
of all men of whatever race and con- 
dition. This doctrine she practiced 
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and proclaimed by a method, and 
with an amplitude and conviction 
unknown to preceding centuries; and 
with it she patiently contributed to 
the abolition of slavery. Not bloody 
revolution, but the inner force of her 
teaching made the proud Roman 
matron see in her slave a sister in 
Christ.” (Atheistic Communism) 
Christianity is still a potent force, 
but its might will be felt only if 
practiced toward all men, including 
Negroes. Up to this time, to our 
shame, we have failed to do this. 


Pedagogy of Feasts 


For people are instructed in the truths of faith and brought 
to appreciate the inner joys of religion far more effectually by 
the annual celebration of our sacred mysteries than by any 
official pronouncement of the teaching of the Church. Such 
pronouncements usually reach only a few and the more learned 
among the faithful: feasts reach them all. The Church’s 
teaching affects the mind primarily: her feasts affect both mind 
and heart and have a salutary effect upon the whole of man’s 
nature.—Pope Pius XI in Quas PrRIMAS. 
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